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A Ride on an Autumn Morning 



Two riders pause to admire the view in Richmond Park. 


MAPPING OUT OUR 
MOTHERLAND 

A GREAT PIECE OF WORK 
BEING DONE 

The Children’s Own Picture of 
the Face of Their Country 

HOW IT IS GOING ON 

Two maps of our little island have 
lately come our way and show that 
amazing things have been achieved in 
a year by the Land Utilisation Survey 
organised by the Geographical Associa¬ 
tion and London University. 

, In a map made early last year only 
Northamptonshire and a few small tracts 
were marked black, indicating that a 
complete survey had been made to 
show what was happening to every acre 
of the county. The latest map reveals 
that about a dozen counties are finished 
and many more half finished. , 

Signs of Immense Activity 

All over England and Wales and in 
many parts of Scotland there are signs 
on the map of immense activity, and 
the news has come that this wonderful 
survey of the 90,000 square miles of 
Great Britain will be completed much 
earlier than anyone had hoped. In 
England alone volunteers are at work in 
thirty counties, and only three counties 
have refused to take part in the scheme. 

Since Domesday Book was made over 
eight centuries ago, when William the 
Conqueror’s officials took down detailed 
information from the priest and four 
villagers of most of our English manors 
and villages, no other survey of the kind 
has ever been attempted. 

Most C.N. readers who are walkers or 
motorists are familiar with our magnifi¬ 
cent series of Ordnance Survey Maps. 
Nearly forty years ago Dr Hugh Robert 
Mills suggested that a geographical 
description should be made of each of 
these maps, and his suggestion, even at 
that time, was considered ‘' of very great, 
almost imperial, importance.” But the 
difficulties seemed insurmountable. 
.Wave of Enthusiasm 

The publishing expenses were out of 
the question, and it seemed impossible 
to find a large band of workers with 
enough training for the work. A few 
local studies of the uses of the land were 
made, but nothing more. 

At last this big scheme has been made 
possible, for it has been taken up by the 
Board of Education, County Councils; 
and other associations, and a grant has 
been made to the Land Utilisation 
Survey by the Rockefeller Foundation 
Research Committee. A wave of en¬ 
thusiasm has swept the country, and 
schoolchildren are assisting a great body 
of voluntary helpers, many of whom 
are Scouts, in what will be an achieve¬ 
ment as great as Domesday Book. 

The work is by no means easy, for 
there is much difficult ground to be 


surveyed. As well as being of historical 
importance and of permanent value to 
the country, it will help future regional 
surveys and be useful in a host of other 
ways. The new maps show in an 
interesting way the influence of physical 
geography on the human settlement of 
the country. 

If new surveys of this kind could be 
made about every twenty years we 
should find out much fresh information 
about 1 our country. Maps made at 
haphazard times in olden days cannot 
answer our question whether the heath- 
land and moorland of the Highlands of 
Scotland have, as many people declare, 
spread steadily to lower altitudes and are 
invading land which was once cultivated 
or used as pasture. If we had old 
records of the areas once under forest 
we should have a guide to the most 
suitable regions for planting new forests, 
and' we should be able to trace the 
growth or decline of ploughed land. 

Already some interesting discoveries 
have been brought to light by this- Land 
Utilisation Survey. For instance, some 


of the new Bedfordshire maps show near 
Biggleswade large stretches of land 
covered with market gardens and bring 
out the fact that along the streams the 
arable land always gives place to pasture 
or water meadows, proving that this 
ground by the water is unsuitable for 
market gardening because of its exces¬ 
sive moisture. 

An important disclosure will be the 
exact amount of waste land, or ground 
of which too little use is made. Immense 
results will surely come from this work, 
and large tracts of ground will be made 
productive. The many kinds of waste 
land, such as mines, dumps, derelict land, 
places where ground has collapsed, and 
heatliland have been noted. 

The moving spirit of all this splendid 
work is Dr L. Dudley Stamp, and we 
congratulate him on his magnificent 
idea. Many enthusiastic letters received 
at^headquarters show how much school- 
children appreciate the fun of making 
a piece of their own geography of their 
Motherland and so incidentally becoming 
more closely acquainted with it. 


CASABIANCA 

THE MAN WHO WILL 
NOT GO 

Sticking to the Post the Tsar 
Gave Him 

A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE OLD RUSSIA 

By Oup Hungary Correspondent 

It would seem that the race of 
Casabianca will never be extinct. 

The little son of Louis Casabianca 
stood on the burning deck when all but 
he had fled—and we. may still sit on 
seats in the Painted Hall at Greenwich 
made from timbers saved from the ship. 
Now we hear of a sort of Casabianca 
among diplomats who will not leave 
his post, and sticks to it as representing 
the Tsar although the Tsar is dead. . 

In the days before the war, when 
Nicholas the Second, Tsar of All the 
Russias, still sat securely on his throne, 
one of his ablest diplomatic representa¬ 
tives was Count Koziel Poklowsky, 
Russian Minister in Bucharest. 

No Pay For Fifteen Years 

He was still at. his, post when the war 
broke out and when the Russian 
revolution of 1917 swept away the Tsar 
and the whole of the old regime ; and at 
his post he has stayed to this day. The 
Russian Government would hav > e re¬ 
called him but he refused to accept its 
authority. He would only leave, he 
said, when the Tsar of All the Russias 
commanded him to do so. 

Rumania being one of the few coun¬ 
tries which have not taken up diplomatic 
relations with the new' Russia no other 
Minister came to interfere with him. 
But he has not received any pay for 
fifteen years. Reduced to something 
very near penury, with the burden of 
many years upon his shoulders, he holds 
the fort with a dogged obstinacy and a 
high courage which exact the respect 
and admiration, of all w y ho know’ him. 

The Faded Banner 

The Legation building, though in a 
sadly dilapidated condition, still bears 
on its fa9ade the old Russian double¬ 
headed eagle ; and on festive occasions 
there is still hoisted from its roof the 
faded and tattered banner which was 
once the emblem of Tsarist Russia. The 
courageous old diplomat simply refuses 
to recognise the fact that the Romanoffs 
have ceased to rule in the Kremlin and 
regards himself still as their servant. 
If questioned on the subject he serenely 
declares that he will only retire from his 
post if the ruling Tsar dismisses him. 

It is only lately and with great 
difficulty that he has been persuaded to 
let the ground floor of the Legation in 
order to keep the wolf from the door, 
but the reception-rooms above he has 
refused to part with, even though their 
sumptuous carpets, tapestries, and 
pictures have had to be sold long ago. 
Noblesse oblige. 
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ONE OF OUR GREAT 
WONDERS SAVED 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 
SNATCHED FROM RUIN 

The Fine Old Dean Who Did 
Not See His Dream Come True 

A FAMOUS VICTORY 

Now that the thanksgiving ceremonies 
are over we are able to see once again 
the matchless glory of Lincoln Cathedral 
and to realise the great thing that has 
been done in saving it. 

This glorious cathedral, which a few 
years ago was in such danger of collapse 
that it was nearly lost for ever, has been 
restored to us whole and sound with its 
beauty unspoiled.' After ten years of 
labour the longest and most difficult 
work of restoration ever undertaken in 
this country is complete. 

Rejoicing Behind the Veil 

Such a festival feeling there was in the 
air when the thanksgiving service was 
held the other day. Flags were flying 
in the streets and the bells of Lincoln 
rang merrily as crowds assembled to see 
the arrival of distinguished visitors. 
One of these was Mr A. Farwell Bemis 
of Boston, who gave £20,000 toward the 
restoration. He was only one of the 
many generous Americans who re¬ 
sponded so promptly to the appeals for 
help made by Dean Fry during his three 
journeys through the Americas collect¬ 
ing money to save his beloved minster. 
The story of his untiring work, which 
probably shortened his life, will go down 
among generations of Lincoln people. 

There must have been many among 
the huge congregation of nearly 3500 
who felt, with the Bishop of Lincoln, 
that this fine old man, and also Sir 
Francis Fox, to whose skill was due much 
of the success of the restoration, were 
rejoicing with them behind the veil. 
In seats of honour sat a body of work¬ 
men who seemed to represent not only 
the masons of the present time, but the 
builders of seven centuries who patiently 
laboured in making this cathedral so 
“ truly national and expressive of 
England.” 

Seven Centuries of Struggle 

Within the last ten years £130,000 has 
been spent on restoring the building, 
which is the oldest example in the coun¬ 
try 6f the early pointed style. To Lord 
Yarborough and many other workers 
who raised the great sum of £ 50,000 and 
then set to work again, and to the 
Pilgrim Trust which gave £20,000, the 
British nation cannot be too grateful. 

It is more than seven centuries since 
the fight began to keep the building from 
collapsing. One April day in 1185 the 
Norman church on the hill of Roman 
Lindum was damaged by earthquake. 

. As the ages passed many flaws appeared 
in the walls and were doctored by 
builders of various eras. A 13th-century 
chapel built on to the Norman church 
served as a' buttress. All kinds of 
methods were used to keep the threat¬ 
ened walls and towers from falling. 
Many weak places were filled in with 
masonry which in some cases made 
matters worse by upsetting the balance 
of weight. 

When the Crisis Came 

Then the crisis came. During the hot 
summer of 1921 the drought caused the 
ground to shrink, and in almost every 
part of the building cracks appeared, 
some a hundred feet long and big enough 
for a man to walk in. Themighty walls, 
which had been built'without a bond, 
were made of parallel facings of stone, 
the space between filled in with rubble, in 
many cases unmortared and with no 
ties. There were practically no bonds 
and no foundations to the great blocks 
supporting the flying buttresses, nothing 
but the builder’s rubbish. 

Now started a desperate fight against 
time. Mr Robert Godfrey, the clerk of 
works, and a band of workmen set to 


DEMOCRATIC 

PRESIDENT 

New Hope For Chile 

CLEANING UP THE 
MILITARY MESS 

Chile has just elected the twelfth 
President she has had in eight years. 

In one respect the republic has chosen 
well, for she has turned her back on 
military dictators and has elected a 
civilian, Arturo Alessandri, who was the 
candidate of the Moderate Left, the 
Party believing in slow and steady 
progress. Democratic government has 
thus succeeded the rule of the autocrat, 
but it will find itself faced with the hard 
task of clearing up its muddles. 

Chief among these , tasks is the 
straightening-out of the nitrate industry, 
which in earlier years was one of the 
chief sources of Chile’s prosperity. 

President Ibanez, a military dictator, 
gave this industry intq the hands of an 
American combine, greatly to the 
injury of English investors and Chilean 
workers. The American financiers have 
failed to keep the industry prosperous, 
and the State Budget shows a deficit 
of about ^8,000,000, while the foreign 
debt works out at about £35 per head. 

We wish Arturo Alessandri well in his 
Herculean task of cleaning up the mess 
the military exploiters have made of 
their country. 

LAST OF A GREAT 
ADVENTURE 
The Airmen in the Bush 

The C.N. told the story some months 
ago of the adventures of two German 
airmen who were forced down on' the 
coast of North Australia. Long after 
hope of their survival had been given 
up they were found, exhausted, in the 
care of some bush natives in the region 
of Drysdale Mission Station. 

Captain Hans Bertram, one of the 
rescued airmen, recently revisited the 
point on the coast where his plane had 
been left. Although four and. a half 
months had elapsed he found the plane 
in good condition, thanks to natives who 
had guarded it for him. It took him 
three days to get the machine into good 
flying trim, and then, after distributing 
presents to the kindly blacks, he took 
to the air and made for Perth. 

Thus ends the story of one of the 
most amazing flying adventures, a story 
that was a nine-days wonder and is 
now all but forgotten by the world; 
though not, we are sure, by the chief 
actors, or by the faithful aborigines 
who tended the great wounded bird 
which flew into their midst. 

Continued from the previous column 
work with all the enthusiasm of the 
medieval masons and did not rest until 
a miracle of engineering had been 
accomplished. 

It was impossible to mend many of 
the fissures by grouting, because of their 
huge size, but these were cleaned out by 
new machines of compressed air, as a 
dentist prepares a hole for stopping, and 
were then filled up. The whole of the 
fabric was strengthened by huge bars of 
metal, many of them only a few inches 
apart, of which more than 20 miles are 
now in place firmly linking the walls 
and buttresses and the loose masses of 
masonry. The spaces inside the parallel 
walls have been grouted and pierced in 
many places with these strong grappling 
bars. So skilfully have they been 
inserted that not a piece of metal shows, 
and the interior is as beautiful as when 
first built. 

So, instead of collapsing into tragic 
ruin, Lincoln Cathedral stands on its 
hill as majestically as ever during its 
centuries of existence, a monument for 
all time of international goodwill, and 
one of the most magnificent buiidipgs 
in our Motherland. Unlike the great 
achievements of war, this achievement of 
peace has been indeed a famous victory. 


Two Teams and No 

FOOTBALL 

A Comedy in New Zealand 

It is an odd idea to get ready to play 
football and find that there is no ball. 

That is what happened in a little 
settlement far in the backblocks of New' 
Zealand in September, which is early 
spring on the other side of the world. 
One Rugby football team travelled over 
rough roads to play the team in a far- 
off settlement, and on arrival the players 
w'ere given a hearty reception. 

It was only when the teams went on 
to the field that players and spectators 
found there was not a single football 
in the settlement. The visiting team 
had not brought one, and none could 
be found locally. However, it takes 
more than the want of a ball to damp 
the enthusiasm of country footballers in 
New Zealand. A sugar-sack was pro¬ 
duced, cut in half, stuffed with hay and 
sewn up, and the game started. 

Of course it was a funny game to 
play and to w'atch, but everyone en¬ 
joyed it. One of the queer things about 
it w'as that no one could kick a goal ! 


WHAT A LINER BROUGHT 
TO LONDON 
Something Like a Cargo 

Had we peeped into the holds of the 
liner Cambridge which set out from New 
Zealand ports for London in September 
we should have found some of almost 
everything that New Zealand exports. 

There were butter, cheese, and milk 
powder, which will soon find their way 
to our grocers. This ship carried 
39,500 boxes of butter, each containing 
a block of finest golden butter weighing 
half a hundredweight. Then there were 
12,000 crates each containing two 80- 
pound cheeses. 

Wool and tallow, products of the 
Dominion’s flocks of sheep, filled up a 
great deal of space below the hatches, 
and there were hides which will be made 
into leather at English tanneries. 

One interesting product on board was 
kauri gum, a kind of resin which is dug 
up out of the ground on the sites of 
ancient forests of kauri pine. It is used 
for making into varnish. 

This liner took the old route round 
Cape Horn, as that is cheaper than 
paying to go through the Panama Canal. 


THE LAW FOR THE RICH 
And the Law For the Poor 

We take this from a sermon by the vicar of 
St Jude’s, Blackburn, preaching in Blackburn 
Cathedral. 

Ten years ago he went to the Ministry 
for the purpose of securing land for 
ex-servicemen. At the inquiry the 
Ministry turned the ex-servicemen down 
because the hen cabins which would 
be put on the land would spoil the 
amenities of a hall—-which was at least 
a mile away. 

In 1932 he was one of those who 
approached the Ministry to step in and 
secure land against a dog track which 
was being placed not more than 24 feet 
from the front doors of working-men’s 
homes. The Ministry could not see 
their way to intervene. 


THE ARETHUSA TO GO 

The Arethusa training ship, moored 
in the Thames at Greenhithe, is to be 
replaced by the Peking, a four-masted 
steel barque of 3191 tons. 

Nearly a hundred years old, the 
Arethusa, the last British man-of-war to 
go into action under sail, is no longer 
sound. Training in yards and masts has 
been curtailed owing to the strain 
exerted on her worn-out hull. 

In the Peking full training aloft will 
be restored, such as is given in the 
Worcester, the training ship for officers 
moored near by. 


ANOTHER STEP 
FORWARD 

Selby Takes It 
WORK FOR IDLE HANDS 

The unemployed townsmen of Selby 
were given the opportunity this year of 
seeing what they couid do on the land. 

It was the custom of the farmers to 
engage Irish labourers to undertake the 
heavy labour involved in the harvest, 
but this year they were persuaded to 
apply to the local Labour Exchange! 

The resulting savings to the unem¬ 
ployment funds amounted to /156a-and 
the total saving must have' been even 
more, for some farmers employed extra 
labour direct. 

Time was when every available person 
in our island had to help in the harvest, 
and the dates of the terms in the 
Courts and vacations at the Universities 
are a relic of that period of activity in 
our fields. 

Farmers are a conservative body of 
people, but if they would but use the 
Labour Exchanges more for seasonal 
employment they would help many 
from the despondency* caused by un¬ 
broken idleness and all of us by reducing 
rates and taxes. 


GERMANY AND ITS 
GOVERNMENT 
Result of the General Election 

The results of the German General 
Election prove that very little change of 
opinion has come about since June. 
There was no indication that the nation 
approved the action of President 
Hindenburg in appointing Von Papen 
to the position of Chancellor. 

The Nationalists, who'se support Von 
Papen relies upon, received 800,000 
more votes than last time, but even now 
their total represents only eight per cent 
of the electorate. The Nazis still remain 
by far the largest party, representing a 
third of the nation. The Socialists 
come next with a fifth of the votes. 

Though his party lost half a dozen 
seats. Dr Bruening secured a personal 
triumph, being at the head of the 
Centre Party poll in 30 electoral areas. 
In alliance with the Socialists Dr 
Bruening remains a strong influence in 
German politics. 

The election proves without a doubt 
that the German people do not approve 
of their present Government, which can 
hardly repeat their action of dissolving 
the Reichstag, when it votes against it, 
as it assuredly will when it meets. 

Things Said 

Thank you, Mr Motorist. 

L.C.C. poster on trams 
War has one merit; it draws people 
together while it lasts. Sir Ian Hamilton 
A blind man has been earning his 
living as a reporter for 25 years. 

National Institute for the Blind 
I beg you to keep faith, hope, and 
courage in. the League. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Working journalists ought to drive 
the people to trust and love one another.. 
Secretary National Union of Journalists 
Only non-fiction books should be 
supplied by Free Libraries. 

Councillor Cockrill of Southend 
Live dangerously, take risks, venture, 
struggle, and you will find that life is 
worth living Sir Ernest Benn 

Thousands of beings capable of being 
developed to a higher standard are al¬ 
lowed to drift to waste. The Chief Scout 
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On the Cornish Coast • A Rhineland Custom • A London Cavalcade 


Cl martin's day in the Rhineland—Old customs of St Martin's Day are still observed in the Rhinelar 
particularly at Dusselrforf, where there were processions of children through the streets with pap 
lanterns. The story will be recalled of St Martin dividino his cloak with a 


Going to Sea—A buoy that is going to 
sea for winter duty after being reno¬ 
vated at Trinity Wharf, Blackwall, the 


University Netball—The exciting mo¬ 
ment when the attackers were on the 
point of scoring in a IVTanchester Uni¬ 
versity netball match. 




repair uepoiTor Duoys. 


Pageantry of London-A cavalcade of Life Guards brings a glittering touch of colou 


r to a grey day in London as it passes through the park with waving nlumes and iinpling harness. 
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WHAT OF THE 
HERRINGS? 

WILL IT BE A GOOD 
SEASON ? 

The Shoals That May Come 
Into the Nets 

(OR MAY NOT) ~ 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

The herring season of Devon and 
Cornwall approaches, and we are won¬ 
dering whether it will be a good or a 
bad one. 

The ripe fishes come to Plymouth from 
the deeper waters of the Channel and the 
entrance to the Atlantic in order to 
spawn near the coast and at the mouths 
of the estuaries in the winter months. 
They are in prime condition, being laden 
with.fat but generally not feeding, and 
these full herrings make up the bulk of 
the fishery. 

The eggs sink to the ground and stick 
to the rocks and stones. In about a 
fortnight the young hatch out and rise 
to the surface. 

Rings and Zones 

In spring and early summer the tiny 
fishes migrate in shoals up the estuaries 
to feed until the autumn, when they go 
out to sea. They have now changed into 
small scaled herrings from four to six 
inches long. 

After the first year a ring is formed on 
the scale each winter, representing a rest 
from growth, and in summer a zone is 
added outside the last-formed ring. 
From these rings and zones we find the 
age of the fish.' 

The herrings are caught in the nets 
from three years old and onward. At 
two years okl they may bo seven to 
eight inches long. They may reach an 
age of 21 years and may begin to spawn 
at three. The same fishes return to the 
spawning grounds year after year. 

The Year Class 

This indicates that a certain year was 
a good survival year for the young 
herrings. Suppose most of the herrings 
in a catch were proved to be four years 
old by scale reading, then the good 
survival year would be four years before 
and the herrings would be said to belong 
to the " year class ” of the year in which 
they were hatched. 

The winter herring fishery for the last 
two years has been very bad, probably 
because the shoals were composed almost 
entirely of old fishes, and younger fishes 
of a new year class had not made their 
appearance in any numbers, indicating 
that the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 were 
poor survival years. 

There has not been a really good year 
class since 1925. 

This year it is hoped a new year class 
of fishes hatched in the winter of 1929- 
30 will be in the shoals, and if these are 
present in great quantity we may hope 
lor a good season next year and also the 
year after. 

Impetus of the Crowd 

The herrings must move in order to be 
caught. The nets may be laid out quite 
properly, but nothing will be caught 
unless the fishes move into them. This 
has been likened to the behaviour of a 
crowd compared with that of an indivi¬ 
dual. One person, or a few together, will 
see something ahead and avoid it, but a 
crowd will go forward in mass action 
and drive everything before it. It is 
probably the same with the herrings. 

A few fish will see the net and avoid 
it, but if a shoal is moving it will be 
forced on p.nd nothing will stop it. 

The impetus to move may be due to 
a disturbance in the water or to being 
chased by dog-fishes or to being on 
some definite migration. If the herrings 
make up their minds to move they are 
caught, if not, even if the sea is thick 
with them, they will escape and there 
will be no herrings in the nets. 


HELPING MRS BROWN 

One Way of Getting 
Something Done 

ACTION WHILE THE 
POLITICIANS TALK 

The first working-class dwellings in 
this country to be equipped with elec¬ 
tricity for heating, cooking, and hot- 
water supply have been opened in 
Somers Town. 

Too often the woman who needs most 
help gets least. The houses most com¬ 
monly equipped with labour-saving 
devices arc those where maids are kept. 

Usually the mother who has to do all 
the washing, cooking, mending, and 
cleaning for a large family has to struggle 
with old-fashioned equipment. 

When Mrs Brown has no longer to 
chop wood, carry coal, coax a sulky 
fire, and boil every drop of hot water in 
a kettle she will feel as if she has a 
general servant. How wonderful to 
begin the weekly wash with no more 
preparation than the turning of a tap ! 

These new dwellings are 35 flats in 
Bridgewater Street, built by the St 
Pancras House Improvement Society. 

For the Very Poorest 

For six years the society has been 
building homes for the very poorest 
people, taking them out of horrible 
slum houses and putting them into 
health)?, bright, comfortable ones. 

Already 180 flats have been built. 
The new ones, known as the St Francis 
Flats, are the third block to be finished 
in the once notorious Sidney Street area. 

This noble work is going 011 elsewhere. 
A Church Army Housing Company has 
started to build four blocks of flats in 
Camberwell. 

None of these enterprises could be 
undertaken if people had not teen willing 
to lend money for the building at very 
low rates of interest. 

The Church Army Housing Scheme 
pays only 2| per cent, but it gives the 
lender much more than that. People 
who lend money to rebuild the slums 
have the great joy of knowing that they 
arc giving work to the unemployed as 
well as giving children decent homes to 
grow up in; and they know they are 
doing the thing that our politicians have 
been talking of doing since the first 
politician began to babble. 


MORE SINGING BY 
THE SEA 

A Crowd Without a Litter Lout 

Community singing is not a passing 
craze like ping-pong or yo-yo. It is a 
far deeper expression of the spirit of 
man, aud the good it is doing is illus¬ 
trated by a little story sent to us by a 
correspondent who read our paragraph 
on Singing By the Sea. 

Every Sunday last August a Baptist 
minister went over from Bournemouth 
to Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight. He 
enlisted the help of the local Congre¬ 
gational and Wesleyan Church people 
and organised community singing among 
the many visitors. 

Five hundred hymn sheets were 
printed, and although in the mass they 
seemed to be a great number when' they 
were distributed there were not nearly 
enough to go round. So a thousand 
copies were prepared ' for the next 
Sunday, but by this time community 
singing had become so popular that the 
leaflets did not nearly meet the demand. 

On the last Sunday of the month there 
were 2000 hymn sheets, but visitors had 
been attracted from all parts of the 
country and once more many could not 
obtain copies. 

Everyone seemed to join in the sing¬ 
ing and the voices carried far and wide. 

It is good to know that there was not 
a Litter Lout among the large crowds, 
who valued the hymn sheets far too 
much to ■ throw them away. Instead, 
they kept them as precious mementoes. 


The Great autumn 

SPECTACLE 
Nature and Her Paint Box 

We like this note on our annual Autumn 
Spectacle from Professor H. E. Armstrong in 
The Times. 

Now that autumn is upon us, colour 
appeals to everyone, the contrasts are 
so marvellous and so beautiful. 

In Lakeland the season is unusually 
propitious. Early frosts have hastened 
on changes in the valley bottoms, which 
are just being completed upon their 
flanks : unfortunately, no sooner is the 
scene perfectly set than it is rudely dis¬ 
turbed by wind and rain; repair is 
rapid, however ; fresh effects are pro¬ 
duced so long as sufficient leafage 
remains. Even then a carpet of glowing 
bracken is left which no textile manu¬ 
facturer can hope to rival. 

Everywhere the fell sides are felted 
with bracken brown, in exquisite con¬ 
trast with the emerald green grass of the 
meadows and the mossy velvets, of 
deeper shade, clothing slopes both in¬ 
finitely varied in outline and perfectly 
modelled and painted. Harmonies in 
multitudinous shades of yellow to brown, 
backed by the fast retreating greens, fill 
the eye in every direction. At the 
moment Borrowdale is a scene of 
unpaintable, indescribable beauty of 
colour; it was never better. The ap¬ 
proach from Keswick, the open area at 
the head of the lake, the river valley 
itself, the greatly varied, more spacious 
region at its head, up to Seatoller, and 
the Stye Pass, are one riot of perfectly 
harmonised chromatic effects, won- 
drously framed in a volcanic setting 
realised in no other part of our country, 
if anywhere. 

Who shall dare interpret the silent 
music of such scenes ? 

THE LEAGUE OF 
CHURCHES 

World Alliance For Peace 

One of our readers who saw our 
account of Dr Charles Gordon’s sermon 
at Geneva sends us an answer to his 
question : Why is there not a League oi 
Churches for peace ? 

He reminds us that as long ago as 
1918 the World Alliance was founded as 
a league of Churches, and that its object 
is to make all peoples friendly to each 
other. Already the society has done 
much good work in rallying the spiritual 
forces of Christianity in the cause of 
peace and goodwill. 

Councils of the League are held in 
36 countries, and members of nearly 
20 Christian Churches meet on the 
British Council. 

Last year 200 members of over 30 
countries met at Cambridge for a con¬ 
ference, and at the same time an Inter¬ 
national Youth Conference was held. 
Young people of many nationalities had 
an opportunity of meeting one another. 

C.N. readers have already heard of 
the international house at St Leonards, 
but it is not generally known that it was 
organised by the World Alliance and is 
one of several of their houses of friend¬ 
ship on the South Coast where young 
people belonging to most of the Churches 
in the world spend holidays together. 

We commend the World Alliance to 
all C.N. readers who would do some¬ 
thing to Help on that world friendship 
which alone can save mankind from its 
widespread distress. 


FOUR GREAT CITIES 

The publication of the Lancashire 
census shows that Liverpool in 1931 
had 855,688 people, while Manchester 
had 766,378. 

These are the third and fourth largest 
towns' in England, ranging next after 
London and Birmingham. 

The probability is that they have 
reached their zenith, and that the heavy 
fall'in the birth-rate will call a halt in 
their development. 
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THE COUNTESS IN 
A BASKET 

Rich Sir John and His 
Lovely Daughter 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

A correspondent who has been looking 
into the history of some of our great 
families reminds us of a curious tale 
concerning one of them. 

Fiction, says our correspondent, may 
feel that it has a grudge against the 
family of the Marquess of Northampton, 
for he re-established the family fortune 
by a device which' no novel excels in 
pleasant audacity. He was one of the 
Comptons, an old Northamptonshire 
house whose affairs were in grave dis¬ 
repair when the first earl was a young 
man and Queen Elizabeth of gracious 
memory was on the throne. 

At the same time there was living in 
the City, at famous Crosby Hall, Sir 
John Spencer, fabulously rich, Lord 
Mayor of London, and with a beautiful 
only daughter, Elizabeth. Northamp¬ 
ton, a gay and gallant figure, sought her 
hand, but the old merchant prince would 
not hear of the match. 

A Nobleman in Disguise 

The young wooer had influence at 
Court, and succeeded in getting Spencer 
imprisoned for a time on a charge of 
ill-using his daughter, but even with the 
father out of the way he was not able 
to win the fair Elizabeth, who either 
would not consent to marriage or was 
kept too securely imprisoned. 

Eventually an irate Sir John was 
released, naturally more hostile than 
ever to the suit of the young aristocrat. 
But he happened to be in a particularly 
good temper when he met one day a 
stalwart baker’s youth coming down the 
stairs with a basket on his head, and the 
old knight stopped and gave him a 
sixpence for his punctuality. Not for a 
little time later did he learn that in the 
basket was his daughter Elizabeth, the 
baker’s assistant being none other than 
young Lord Northampton disguised for 
the adventure. 

Reconciliation 

Never, Sir John vowed, should his 
son-in-law recei%-e a penny more of his 
money than the sixpence which he had 
given to the supposed baker’s boy. A 
year passed; then one day Queen 
Elizabeth sent for Sir John. She wanted 
him to go and be “ gossip ” with her to 
a newly-born baby whom she hoped he 
would adopt in place of his disinherited 
daughter. Of course he could not refuse, 
and, needless to say, the baby proved 
to be Sir John’s own grandchild, and a 
complete reconciliation followed. 

The boy was named Spencer after his 
grandfather and grew up to play a large 
part in the history of his age and to die 
in battle at Hopton Heath, near Stafford, 
one of the most famous of the Cavalier 
commanders. 


THE VANISHING 
WEATHERCOCK 

Which is the oldest bird in the world ? 

We cannot be certain : probably he is 
pictured on the walls of a prehistoric cave; 
but one of the very oldest must have been 
the weathercock from Senlis Cathedral. 

We say have been because the venerable 
bird lias been stolen, and poultry thieves 
never make pets of their victims, but put 
them into the pot as quickly as possible. 

For nearly 700 years the cock looked 
down on the world from the top of the 
cathedral, seeing the wonderful pageant 
of the ages, and feeling quite immortal. 

But this year it was found necessary 
to repair the steeple, and a scaffolding was 
erected. The other night thieves climbed 
the scaffolding and removed the cock. 

_ He was made of pure copper and 
weighed 160 pounds, so we fear he has 
gone into the melting-pot. But who 
knows ? He may turn up again one 
day, like the statue of Charles Stuart at 
Charing Cross. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE HORSE ON THE FARM 
In spite of mechanical aids to 
agriculture the horse is still used 
on four of every five Canadian 
farms. About 580,000 horses 
now work on farms, a decrease 
of only 24,000 in ten years. 
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FIGHT WITH WOLVES 
Two young English tourists who 
were camping near Kvickjock in 
Northern Sweden were attacked 
by a pack of hungry wolves. Not 
until ten wolves were shot did 
the rest retreat. 


A VERY BIG OWL 
The great snowy owl of the 
Arctic is now moving southward 
as the small animals on which it 
preys migrate. The bird has a 
wing spread of six feet and it 
will sometimes attack men. 

TTJ- 


•THE MOON IN 
GREENLAND 

People in Greenland can 
now see the Moon shin¬ 
ing for the whole of the 
24 hours. It circles right 
round the horizon. 


TL ANTIC 
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ELEPHANTS v 


In the Toro district of 


Uganda elephants have 

,4 Ml 

been increasing in mim- 

•ffi-K’Zr 

bers and causing damage 


to settlements, so about 

f 

600 are to be destroyed. 


SEARCHING FOR PLANTS 
A London girl has just completed 
asix-monthstourof thePeruvian 
Andes in search of mountain 
plants for English gardens. She 
sometimes worked at a height 
of 17,000 feet. 



KENYA’S GOLD 
A Government geologist has 
reported that the Kakamcga gold¬ 
field, discovered last year, will 
be a rich and workable area 
when deeper mining takes place. 


CARRYING AUSTRALIA’S WOOL 
Vessels of 36 shipping lines, in¬ 
cluding 16 foreign lines, are 
competing for the traffic in wool 
from Australia to Europe which 
has just begun. Freight money 
will exceed £4,000,000. 


THE WAY TO HEART’S 
DESIRE 

Plymouth Children Find It 
LADY ASTOR AS FAIRY 
GODMOTHER 

To find the la'nd of heart’s desire 
Plymouth street children have only to 
toddle a few yards round the corner 
and there they will come to a place to 
play in which has been prepared for 
them by a veritable fairy godmother. 

At the Virginia House Settlement 
Lady Astor has lately opened a large 
nursery where on five nights of the week 
about ’ fifty of tlie littlest ones may 
be seen playing to their heart’s content. 

Toy Town might be the name of this 
playroom, which has been filled with 
everything dear to children. Five 
rocking-horses, several doll’s houses, go- 
carts, and doll-perambulators are some 
of the playthings to be found here. 

Not only the little people of Plymouth 
but the big ones too are benefiting from 
the splendid generosity of Lord and 
Lad}’ Astor, who have just presented to 
the city the social settlement and 
institution of Virginia House, which 
they founded several years ago. 

Many people have been brought 
together and numbers of friendships 
have been made through the social and 
religious meetings held here. It is a 
centre for recreation and educational 
classes, and the well-equipped building 
contains classrooms, kitchens, a gym¬ 
nasium, library, and a large hall. 

It was originally built in the midst of 
slums close to the place where Katharine 
of Aragon spent her first night on English 
soil when she arrived for her marriage 
to Prince Arthur, who died a few months 
later, so that she became the first of the 
unhappy queens of Henry Bluebeard. 

The first electric train has run into 
Brighton, and by January i the service 
will be ready for passengers between 
London and Brighton and Worthing, 
trains running every 12 minutes or so. 


A GOOD THING KILLED 
But the Cat is Out of the Bag 

Anything that is artificial cannot, 
of course, be real, but something 
partaking of both types has been 
produced in a silk which is shortly to 
be introduced. 

Artificial silk, as we know it at 
present, is made from wood pulp or 
cellulose, although the original inventor, 
trying to imitate as' far as possible -the 
work of the silkworm, did actually 
use mulberry’ leaves. 

The Japanese have gone farther, 
for instead of using cellulose as their 
raw material they have used the cocoons 
of the silkworms. The cocoons are 
dissolved in a chemical solution so as to 
make a liquid from which the artificial- 
real silk is spun by modern machinery. 

Having perfected the invention the 
Japanese became alarmed at the pros¬ 
pect of killing their real silk industry, 
and have, we arc told, forbidden the 
manufacture of the new silk. 

But the cat is out of the bag, and 
both American and European artificial 
silk experts have followed up the 
idea, with the result that, as we have 
said, there will appear on the market an 
artificial silk which is more or less real. 

AN ALMOST PERPETUAL 
CLOCK 

Driven By Temperature 

A London firm of goldsmiths and 
jewellers is exhibiting a new and 
remarkable clock which, it is claimed, is 
almost perpetual in action. 

It is driven by’ changes of tempera¬ 
ture ; if the temperature moves only by 
one degree motive power for the clock 
is provided for over a week. 

The changes affect the mercury in a 
two-legged tube. The mercury’ rises at 
one side or the other as the temperature 
rises or falls, and this movement is 
utilised to wind the clock. 


BIRMINGHAM’S 
MUNICIPAL BANK 
Good and Excellent Expenditure 

The other day the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laid the foundation-stone of 
a new building which is to house that 
fine institution the Birmingham Muni¬ 
cipal Bank. The bank’s new offices are 
to cost no less than £84,000. 

Is this waste ? 

Surely’ not, or our good Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not publicly com¬ 
mend it by’ laying its foundation stone. 
We take leave to call it a most excellent 
example of wise expenditure in time of 
distress, an-example which, if widely’ 
followed, would rid us of no small part of 
the unemployment problem. 

We wish every’ town council in the 
country xvould send to Birmingham for 
a copy of the book describing this 
municipal bank. 


THREE CHEERS 

We call for three loud and lustv 
cheers for the Belgian Syndicate of 
Hoteliers and Restaurateurs. Have 
they been reading Ralph Hodgson’s 
poem about singing birds sweet offered 
for sale in Stupidity Street ? 

In many foreign countries small song 
birds arc eaten as game birds and 
poultry’ are eaten in England. At this 
season of the year thousands are trapped 
bv nets and limed twigs. 

The Syndicate has sent a circular 
to its members asking them to help to 
put an end to these massacres. They 
can do so by avoiding placing on their 
restaurant cards dishes of which these 
little birds form part. 

The circular points out that these 
birds are useful to agriculture, and 
earnestly’ asks Symdicate members to 
help to preserve them. 

It is a splendid move, and we think 
Mr Hodgson ought to write a new poem. 
Also we think Mr Selfridge and Mr 
Harrod and all the other food shop 
people might well follow this example. 


THE LEAGUE’S BEST 
WORK 

Health of the World 
A COUNTRY CONFERENCE 
FOR THE EAST 

By Our League Correspondent 

"I have much the best job! ” was the 
declaration (in more official language, of 
course) by’ the delegate chosen to report 
on the health work of the League. 

Everyone was unanimous in appreciat¬ 
ing this branch of the League’s work 
and in asking that it might be extended. 
Here there was neither doubt nor hesi¬ 
tation, nor one pessimistic note. The 
reasons lie in the nature of the work. 

Think of China, with 23,000,000 
people affected by the floods last year, 
and of how the Chinese Government 
was able to turn to the League’s health 
organisation in the certainty that it 
would obtain the help it needed. The 
two, working together, set up refugee 
camps, provided sanitation officers, and 
set on foot a campaign against malaria 
and cholera, with the result that not 
only’ were the poor destitute people 
aided in many, many’ ways, but the 
spread of epidemics was prevented. 

Seeing such work as this, and other 
examples, it is no wonder that the 
delegate for India had a proposal to 
make. Last year, he recalled, a con¬ 
ference was held in Europe on the 
health of country’ districts, and schools 
of hygiene in Budapest, Copenhagen, 
Madrid, Prague, and Warsaw are now 
working on the problems then brought 
forward. Could not such a conference 
on Rural Hygiene be held in the East ? 

The Chinese delegate backed up this 
proposal, and the Assembly invited the 
Health Committee to think about the 
matter and report to the next Assembly. 

On all the railway’s return tickets will 
be issued at a single fare and a third 
between December 22 and December 26 
for return by anyvtrain up to January q. 
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Mr Doasyouwouldbedoneby 

One man can save the world. 
^ It is not Mr MacDonald, 
nor Monsieur Herriot, nor Signor 
Mussolini, nor Mr Hoover. It is 
Mr Doasyouwouldbedoneby. 

We do not believe he is such 
a rare and unique being as might 
be supposed when the nature 
and size of the task before him 
is considered. He might be met 
any day on the omnibus, or even 
walking with a smile on his 
honest face along the street. 
Then there is Mrs Doasyouwould¬ 
bedoneby. She cannot be left 
out, for this good woman is one 
of . the chief influences in keeping 
Mr D. firm to his purpose. The 
children of the family will take 
after her. They will all help the 
good work. 

Having said so much, we can 
no longer conceal from ourselves 
that one Mr Doasyouwouldbe¬ 
doneby is not enough. The 
strength of his purpose is in 
numbers. There must be more 
of him and there cannot be too 
many. The numbers of his 
forces must be greater even than 
those of the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Guides, who are already 
enrolled. If anyone will take the 
trouble to look up the maxims 
of these junior divisions they 
will begin to see the line of action 
that Mr D. would take. 

But the Mr D.s of this world 
need no guidance. The signpost 
of the way they tread was in¬ 
scribed long ago with the words 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” and, though in all 
the troublous centuries of this 
troubled world the way has often 
been lost, the signpost is there 
still. It points to a one-way road. 
All others are blind alleys, and 
some have unhappily led to de¬ 
struction. 

The mailed-fist road was one 
of them. The desire to be great 
is another. It generally means a 
determination to be greater than 
somebody else, and there is no 
surer foundation for a quarrel. 

Our Mr D.s, and it is the firm¬ 
est rock of our belief that there 
are millions of them, want no 
such thing. _ They want to keep 
nobody down, because they are 
sensible enough to know that 
they would not like to be kept 
down themselves. 

Perhaps someone may doubt 
whether Mr D. with all his good¬ 
will could set the world in order, 
could persuade foolish nations 
that if they go on arming them¬ 
selves with offensive weapons 
they will presently take or give 
offence, or could convince other 
nations that the only safe way 
to their own prosperity is to let 
their neighbours share it. We 
do not doubt that Mr D. can 
manage the business of saving 
the world if only he will speak 
up and speak often ; and of one 
thing we are certain : If Mr D. 
does not save the world no one can. 
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|THE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Big Dogs 

The recent killing of sheep by big 
dogs raises a point of increasing 
importance. 

We bow to no one in our affection 
for an animal which so naturally 
wins the affection of man. Between 
dog and man there is a mutual liking 
which few have power to resist. 

At the same time it is necessary 
to point out that a grave responsi¬ 
bility rests on those who keep powerful 
dogs, and it is driving dog worship to 
an extreme when excuses are made for 
keeping animals which are dangerous 
both to sheep and to human beings. 

In our country there is no excuse 
for keeping big dogs as guards. If 
a powerful dog is needed as a 
defender, why not an array of guns 
and pistols ? If the dog population 
continues to increase it will become 
necessary to make restrictive laws. 
It is not well that the lives of our post¬ 
men, for example, should be made 
miserable by the attacks of big dogs 
specially kept to repel intruders. 

© 

The Reason Why 

J think shipwreck has come to some 
of the things we have profoundly 
desired because there are not enough 
people of goodwill among the nations 
to see those things through. 

Bishop of Manchester 
© • 

What Are We Coming To ? 

w hope we are not of the order 
of curmudgeons, those dismal 
people who frown on all forms of 
amusement. On the contrary, we 
rejoice in every good game which 
makes for healthy enjoyment. 

We confess, however, that some 
of the organisation of games is a 
little staggering. It is astonishing, 
for example, to see the portraits of 
card players published in newspapers 
as if they were important people. 
We should have thought that a man 
who is so clever at cards that he can 
win in the ordinary run of the game is 
a person to be avoided. 

We have the greatest respect for 
our contemporary The Times, but we 
hardly know what to say when we see 
in a single issue of that great news¬ 
paper five columns devoted to the 
laws of Bridge. 

It is the more amazing because it 
occurs in., a time of misery and de¬ 
pression to which the spirit which 
underlies gambling with cards is no 
small contributor. 

' © 

He Prayeth Best 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding Guest! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small: 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Samuel T. Coleridere 


The Sea’s Mission 

J always feel so mournful when I 
gaze at the sea," said the senti¬ 
mental lady to the Philosopher. “ It 
is such a divider, and its mission 
mainly seems to be to take people 
away from us.” 

" I like to think of the sea as some¬ 
thing that joins,” answered the Philo¬ 
sopher ; “ to me it seems to bring 
people together again.” 

© 

The Prayer of Socrates 

Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods 
who here abide, grant me to be 
beautiful in the inner man, and all 
I have of outer things to be at peace 
with those within. May I count 
the wise man only rich, and may my 
store of gold be such as none but the 
good can bear. From Plato 

© 


Tip-Cat 

young M.P. has gained a stone since 
lie entered the House. Better than 
the half brick he had when canvassing. 

0 

w ater walking is the hobby of a 
Hampstead resident. A useful one 
for the English winter. 

0 

-'I'nr. Pedestrians Association wants 
motor-vehicles exceeding the speed 
limit to become auto- 
matically illumina¬ 
ted. Then they will 
go by in a flash. 

'0 

Jf your shoes are 
comfortable you 
can put up with 
anything. The sole 
remedy. 

.0 

A. clock was split in 
two by lightning. 
Dividing its time. 

0 

'[Tie pattern on stair- 
carpet, says a 
woman writer, should always run up. 
But what does it do when it gets to 
the top ? 

0 

The majority of politicians, declares a 
speaker, are fat-lieaded. But not 
broad-minded. 

0 

author has written a book on China. 
Reviewers will crack it up. 

0 

[N winter a woman likes to look over 
her wardrobe. But she isn’t always 
up to it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Qver £10,000 has been subscribed 
for the Livingstone memorial 
statue at Victoria Falls. \ 

Penny baths may be had by children 
at Nottingham Municipal Baths, 
jyjiss Helen Keller has been 
awarded a £1000 prize for the 
greatest contribution to American life 
during the last ten years. 

JUST AN IDEA 
A s old Thomas Fidler said, It is 
good to make a jest but not to make a 
trade of jesting. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Why people sit 
in a stand 


It is Coming 

'T’hey wave their hands to say, 
1 good-bye, 

Their little hands of red and 
yellow: 

Farewell to Sun, and Moon, and 
Sky 

And Stars, and Wind, their old 
playfellow. 

The waving leaves have had 
their day, 

The tall bright dahlias soon will 
follow ; 

Then hark ! A sound from far 
away 

Like sleigh-bells and the driver’s 
hollo ! 


Par, far away, but day by day 
The trotting hooves and bells 
sound clearer; 

Let rough winds blow ! Come 
rain and snow ! 

For Christmas Day is drawing 
nearer. J. F. 

© 

C.N. Philosophies 

Work 


A ddison wrote that laziness has 
destroyed more nations than the 
sword. The opposite statement might 
be made in regard to work, for the 
essential role of work is to construct. 

Work is the action of human facul¬ 
ties exercised to a fruitful end. 

Man cannot live without getting, 
and cannot get without giving, for 
his very state of life is an exchange. 

But if man has to buy his daily 
existence, if Nature will not let him 
have anything for - nothing, he is 
nevertheless provided with an abun¬ 
dance of mind and material to deal 
with, that is, with the sacred duty to 
use them. 

Any right expression of being is a 
kind of work. Some people make 
bread, some experiment with chemi¬ 
cals, some spread and popularise new 
ideas, some correct errors, some bring 
up children, some distribute happiness: 
all must contribute to the_ welfare 
of humanity in one way or another 
if the}'- are to enjoy their lives. 

One of the errors of some men is 
to make a burden of their work. 
If they would consider what work 
really stands for they would find no 
end of reasons to bless it and enjoy 
it. Is it not a divine fulfilment with 
its beautiful possibilities of expansion 
and power ? 

If the noblest work of God is man, 
man’s noblest work is to reflect God. 
© 

There is No Wealth But Life 

There is no wealth but life, life 
including all its powers of love, of 
joy, and of admiration. That country 
is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings ; that man is the richest 
who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also 
the widest helpful influence, both 
personal and by means of his posses¬ 
sions, over the lives of others. 

John Ruskin 

© 

Give, and it shall be given unto you; 
good measure pressed down and run¬ 
ning over. Jesus 
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ONE OF WILSON’S MEN CALLING 


THE SCHLIEMANNS 
OF TROY 

DISCOVERERS OF THE 
BURIED GREECE 

The Lady of Athens Who 
Inspired Many Excavations 

HOW A BOY’S DREAM 
CAME TRUE 

It is astonishing to find that the 
woman to whom we owe so imich of 
our knowledge of the cities of King Priam 
of Troy and of his great protagonist, 
Agamemnon of Mycenae, has just passed 
away at Athens, having survived her 
husband, Heinrich Schliemann, for nearly 
42 years. 

Their story is one of the great 
romances of the nineteenth century. 

Heinrich Schliemann was bom in the 
little German town of Neu Buckow in 
1822. His father was a poor Lutheran 
pastor, who told his son the story of the 
Iliad and so fired his imagination that he 
resolved that when he was a man he 
would go and find the ruins of Troy itself. 

How He Made His Fortune 

Hardships came his way. He was a 
grocer’s boy, a cabin-boy, an office boy 
in Holland, living in a garret and spend¬ 
ing half his scanty earnings on books and 
lessons in foreign languages. His chance 
came as an agent of his firm in Russia, 
where he made a fortune during the 
Crimean War in the capacity of a 
Government contractor. 

He learned Greek and studied archaeo¬ 
logy, and by 1863 was free to devote the 
remainder of his life to his boyhood’s 
great ambition. 

He travelled in the East and* visiting 
the Dardanelles in 1868, realised that 
the reputed site of Troy did not fit 
Homer’s descriptions. So he went to 
Athens to continue his studies. 

In Athens he met and married the 
beautiful and charming daughter of a 
Greek merchant, Kyria Sophia. Under 
his guidance she quickly became as pro¬ 
ficient in ancient Greek as her husband, 
and until she died was able to recite with 
faultless elocution long passages from 
Homer—passages which she recited to 
Gladstone when she and her husband 
visited him in 1877. 

A Hill of History 

By persistence and diplomacy the 
Schliemanns obtained permission from 
the Turks to excavate the Hill of 
Hissarlilc, and they took up their 
quarters in the village of Chiblak. 

Hissarlik proved indeed a hill of his¬ 
tory, disclosing an entire chapter of 
human progress which reached back to 
the days when Egypt herself was young. 

The enthusiasm of the German and 
his young Greek wife proved too strong 
for their judgment. They hewed a 
trench through several cities down to 
virgin soil and proclaimed the lowest to 
be Homer’s Troy. Though they did not 
know it at the time they had cut down 
through Homer’s city, mixing up its 
remains with those of other cities above 
and below it. Yet they were the pioneers, 
and showed what energy and industry 
could accomplish. 

Success At Mycenae 

Kyria Schliemann kept in order all 
her husband’s notes, handled with 
loving care all the treasures turned up 
by the spade, and corresponded with 
the archaeologists of her own and those 
of other countries. 

So charming and able was she that 
when her husband decided to dig at 
Mycenae she was able to obtain the con¬ 
cession to do so from the Greek Govern¬ 
ment and allay the anxieties of the local 
people who resented interference with 
treasures of which they considered 
themselves the rightful guardians. 

At Mycenae came success and that 
unforgettable day when, side by side, 
they watched the opening of a royal 


One ot the vital questions in the American 
Presidential Election was Tariffs. 

Mr Roosevelt stood for lowering the Tariff, 
and Mr Newton Baker, War Secretary in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet, stirred the country 
with his speech demanding tl’.at America should 
lower her tariff walls. This is what he said. 

T he Republicans had substituted, for 
the idealism and vision of Woodrow 
Wilson a doctrine of stark selfishness 
which had cut Americans off from 
Europe. The new nations brought into 
being at Versailles had looked to the 
United States for guidance, and almost 
the first example she set them was the 
passage of a Tariff Bill which raised 
barriers to trade relations. Export 
business was being only kept alive by 
loans to foreign customers. 

At length it became apparent that 
foreign borrowers could pay neither 
principal nor interest of these loans, 
and that the United States, since it 


Continued from the previous column 
tomb. Before them lay, surrounded by 
funeral gifts, a king and queen as they 
appeared in life. It was only for a few 
moments, for under the. influence of the 
air the bodies crumbled into dust before 
their weeping eyes. They believed they 
had looked on Agamemnon, that bold 
Greek who had waged the ten-years 
famous war, and realised one more of 
youth’s dreams. 

Great treasures were found at Mycenae, 
gold and silver, ivory and bronze, 
and these were brought to Athens, where 
Schliemann, who had built a palace to 


would no longer lend them money, could 
have no export trade from people who 
had no money and whose goods it would 
not accept in exchange. 

And so the 1929 collapse came. The 
Republicans, following their incorrigible 
habit of raising the tariff whenever any¬ 
thing was wrong, proposed to increase 
the tariff on agricultural products. 

The President, reluctant at first to 
sign a Tariff Bill increasing the dis¬ 
parities between industry and agricul¬ 
ture which he had sought to lessen, as 
time went on had become a most zealous 
supporter of it. Thirty nations and 
more than a thousand economists in 
American universities had protested 
against this tariff. Nevertheless it 
was passed, and from that time on a 
condition of economic war had existed 
throughout the world. 

Today America and Russia were the 
two most isolated nations in the world. 


live in, wrote in English his famous book, 
Mycenae, for which Gladstone was per¬ 
suaded to write the preface. 

For 13 more years the husband and 
wife worked together until Heinrich died 
on Christmas Day in 1890. Ever since 
his home, with its mosaics and carpets 
of Mycenean design, its Pompeian 
frescoes, and its Homeric inscriptions, 
has been a centre of social life in Athens, 
Mme Schliemann welcoming every 
archaeologist or famous foreign visitor 
to her native land, whose past she had 
helped to reveal to the joy and wonder 
of all the world. 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 

A LEADER OF GREAT 
COURAGE 

The Man Who Threw Himself 
Into the Limelight of Affairs 

AMERICAN IDEALISM AGAIN 

Mr Franklin Roosevelt, the Democratic 
chieftain of the United States, has thrown 
himself into the stress of world affairs and 
commanded the attention of America 
and Europe in his fight against Mr 
Hoover for the Presidency. 

More fiercely than perhaps on any 
candidate this century has the limelight 
been thrown on Mr Franklin Roosevelt. 
Not only has his nation felt that it 
was at a crisis of its fate, but here 
there was before them one of President 
Wilson’s own young men, who had 
fought valiantly for him in his disas¬ 
trous campaign of 1920, advocating to 
an unheeding people the virtues of the 
League of Nations. 

Governor of New York State 

Who is this engaging man of 50 who 
has travelled all over the States winning 
votes with his delightful smile ? He is 
a cousin of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
husband of that vigorous President’s 
favourite niece. A man of wealth, with 
the culture that belongs to the old 
landed families, he became a barrister 
in New York in 1907, and entered the 
New York Senate three years later. 
President Wilson was his hero, and he 
was made Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy in 1913, helping to make it strong, 
and I10 came over with it to Europe in 
the last year of the war as chief of the 
Inspection Department. 

When President Wilson died Mr 
Ro.osevelt made Mr Alfred Smith his 
hero, supporting him with .liis ringing 
eloquence in the Conventions of 1924 
and 1928. In return Smith pressed 
him to stand for the Governorship of 
New York State and helped him to gain it. 

A Victory Fought and Won 

These two good friends quarrelled a 
few months ago, but nothing was more 
delightful than the way they came 
together again during this campaign. 
How, indeed, could it have been other¬ 
wise when we remember what a triumph 
has been Roosevelt’s reign of office ? 

In the first place he has fought and 
won a victory over one of the most 
heartbreaking diseases a vigorous man 
can endure, infantile paralysis. By 
patience and perseverance he can now 
walk once more, and his energy is 
amazing. Next he had the courage, 
even on the eve of his candidature, to 
take action against the New York 
Mayor who was a representative of the 
terrible Tammany Hall, the City strong¬ 
hold of the Democratic Party ; and the 
Party chiefs declared he was right. 

Advocate of Lower Tariffs 

Mr Roosevelt has never been afraid 
of being on the losing side. In the 
past he has championed the poor farmer, 
the unemployed workman, and the 
humbler citizen whom statesmen so 
often forget. That is why he has been 
pleading for a lowering of the high 
tariffs that have been so harmful to 
workers on the farms and in the towns 
alike. While Mr Hoover, who went 
into office as Prosperity Hoover, has 
been telling the people that grass will 
grow in the streets if tariffs are reduced 
and his opponents win, Mr Roosevelt 
has boldly advocated lower tariffs. He 
has poured scorn on the appeal to fear 
in the speeches of his opponents, and 
more boldly than most has advocated 
less selfish nationalism and more inter¬ 
national cooperation. 

As in the days of his youth under her 
banner of Wilson, he has preached 
through America the idealism of her 
better self, and millions of Americans 
suddenly took to their hearts this 
courageous leader who, in these dark 
days for his country, has been faithful 
to causes which seemed almost lost. 


THE CAROL SINGERS 



An open-air rehearsal 



Counting the weeks to Christmas, boys and girls of the Police Orphanage at Twickenham 
are making sure of the success of their carol singing by rehearsing in good time. 
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A PROFESSOR 
CHANGES HIS MIND 

THE PEACE BEYOND ALL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Giving His Life To Secure It 
For the World 

PUBLIC OPINION WANTED 

Dryasdust professors are scarcer than 
they used to be. Youth lias invaded 
their academical precincts and.taken pos¬ 
session of many professorial chairs. 

When the distinguished young econo¬ 
mist and author Mr J . R. Bellerby was 
appointed Professor in Economic Science 
at Liverpool University ■ two years ago 
he might have leaned back and taken 
things easily for the rest of his life. 

But he was not the kind of professor 
to. lot the dust settle .on him. At once 
lie made things move; in two years 
he raised the standard of work in his 
department and the number of honours 
students steadily increased. Now he has 
startled his ■ students by resigning his 
post so that he can give up his life to the 
cause of world peace. 

Total Disarmament 

His decision is the result of hard 
thinking. So grave does the situation of 
the world appear to him that he is 
convinced there is only oue way of 
saving the nations from a far worse 
catastrophe than the Great War. That 
way is by total disarmament. 

He believes that unless this generation, 
•which has experienced war,-takes the 
trouble definitely to prevent war another 
conflict, more terrible than the last, is 
inevitable. Its cost, in money, would be 
slight compared with that of the last. 

A fleet of aeroplanes and gas from half- 
a-dozen factories would be enough to 
destroy a nation. v . . - ■ 

Total disarmament cannot solve the 
world’s problems finally, lie says, but it 
would clear up terribleVmancia'l difficul¬ 
ties, and the world would be a thousand 
million pounds in pocket every year. 

Professor Bellerby, who himself ex¬ 
perienced the horrors of war and lost an 
arm, means to. start his difficult enter¬ 
prise by finding out what the public 
thinks about total disarmament. He. 
believes that if the question were put to 
the vote there would be a great majority 
in favour of complete disarming. 

The Six and the Sixty 

There are only six other nations in 
1 lie" world - which can pretend to be de¬ 
fended in the way we are, by military 
methods. , The other "sixty; have no 
defence; save that of defencelessncss. Is 
it not time, he asks, that we joined the 
sixty and deserted the six ? 

To find out.what the man in the street 
really thinks about total disarmament 
the professor hopes to take a ballot in a 
test area. Before doing so lie will make 
no speeches and do no propaganda' in 
favour of disarmament." -. -- 

Tf this experiment is not successful lie 
will try again, this time in another area 
after careful canvassing in favour‘.of 
total disarmament, and lie will thus see 
how far the public is open to conviction! 

A real lead from public opinion is 
wliat is wanted, lie is convinced, and it 
will not be the professor’s fault if this is 
not given ..before many moons have 
looked down reproachfully on the armed 
nations of the Earth. . 


POURING OUT A ROAD 

Salford sits side by side with Man¬ 
chester oil the Ship. Canal, and, like 
.Manchester, is a perfect hive of industry. 

The Salford Corporation is laying a 
new sort of road. Rubber emulsion 
arrives on the scene in vats,- and is 
poured on to-the road like cream from 
a can. Then it is spread over the 
surface, and in three hours, the road 
will stand the passage of a three-ton 
lorry. The Corporation is assured that 
this road-maker is non-skid, without 
vibration, and practically noiseless. 


THE FARMER AND 

THE FACTORY 

*\ . 

Rapid Growth of Canning 

FRUIT ALL THE TIME 

It was long since said of Chicago that 
her people cat what they can and can 
wliat they can’t. 

For too long the canning industry- 
remained neglected in England and it 
was almost taken for granted that tinned 
goods were American. Happily that 
is no longer the case, for a thriving 
industry has come into being in the last 
few years. 

In 1927 there were 7,840,000 tins of 
fruit and vegetables produced in home 
factories. This year the production has 
increased more than twelvefold, and the 
output will exceed a hundred million tins. 

Avoiding Waste 

These figures were mentioned at 
a conference in Birmingham of the 
National Food Canning Council, .where 
it was said, that there arc now 84 fac¬ 
tories'engaged in this work, apart from 
canncrs of fish, milk, and soup. 

I11 spite of the increase of output, 
however, there has been a decrease of 
1605 acres in land under fruit since 1927. 

The new industry should be of great 
benefit to farmers, providing them with a 
definite market for their produce. 

It is no uncommon experience for 
farmers to find that town markets are 
glutted with perishable fruit and vege¬ 
tables at certain times. When this 
happens the price obtained scarcely 
pays for the cost of production. Some¬ 
times, indeed, it does not pay to send 
the goods to market, and then there is 
a dead loss. The growth of the canning 
industry, however, enables much of this 
waste to be avoided. 

What the Farmers Say 

The canncrs point out that if the 
industry is to go ahead more fruit and 
vegetables of the kind required must be 
produced. The farmers, on the other 
hand, say that it must be remembered 
that three to seven years must elapse 
between planting and harvest in the 
case of fruit and many vegetables. 

With the growers and canncrs working 
in close cooperation, as in America and 
some other countries, there appears to 
be no reason why a much larger propor¬ 
tion of our food should not be produced 
at liome. 

Most people prefer to cat fresh fruit 
and vegetables when they arc available, 
but. today the very humblest in the land 
can' enjoy throughout the year many 
dislies denied to kings not so long ago. 

OLD SAM AND THE SUN 

A Yorkshire farm labourer, known as 
Old Sam, was picking potatoes one sunny 
morning when he was asked by a passer¬ 
by if he could tell him the time. 

“ It’s just gone ten past eleven,” he 
replied at once. “ But you have not 
looked at your watch,” said the visitor. 
" I can alius tell time by the Sun, so I 
don’t carry one,” the old man replied. 
The visitor then found a chance of 
looking at a watch and found that the 
labourer was quite correct, but, being 
rather doubtful, ho resolved to put him 
to a further test. 

The next day, in the afternoon, lie 
went to the potato field and put the 
same question to him. He looked up 
to the Sun, and then round the field, 
and answered that it was just twenty to 
four. Again the watch was consulted 
and again Old Sam was exactly right. 
When further questioned all he would 
say was that he could " alius tell time 
by looking up at the Sun.” 

About r5,ooo employees of the L.M.S. 
Railway will attend classes and lectures 
at the company’s expense this winter. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL S 
GOOD EXAMPLE 

What Its Teachers 
Have Done 

A BOOK THAT EVERY 
TOWN SHOULD COPY 

The Story of Merthyr Tydfil. Published 
by the Merthyr Teachers Association. 

The C.N. offers its congratulations to 
the teachers of Merthyr Tydfil. 

Through an Editorial Board they have 
compiled and published as a School 
Reader this comprehensive story of 
the town’s Past and Present, and have 
dedicated it to the boys and girls in the 
schools “ in the hope that they, the citi¬ 
zens of tomorrow, will take a pride in 
their borough, and emulate the nobility 
of character and achievements of the 
great men and women it has produced.” 

Knowledge and Citizenship 

We suggested long ago that every 
comity and every town should issue such 
a book as this. An epitome of know¬ 
ledge surrounds each generation of 
childhood in every town that lias a 
history and an individuality. To gather 
an outline of it into a readable book 
and introduce it through the children 
into all homes is at once ideal and 
practical. It lays a natural foundation 
for knowledge and citizenship. 

I11 the days when Sunday Schools 
were at their prime it was a custom 
to present a Bible to each scholar who 
left the school. What more suitable 
prize could there be 'for each scholar 
leaving a day school than a well-written 
book reminding him throughout liis 
life of the reasons he has for pride in 
the place where he .was born ? It 
would constantly refresh the springs of 
early knowledge. 

Science and History 

The Merthyr Tydfil book is a sound 
example of what such a book should be. 
It shows the deep foundations of the 
place through science and history. It 
tells how Industry transformed a rugged 
tract of hill and vale that had been the 
scene of a scantier but more romantic 
life ; it traces the organisation of the 
more crowded life of the last century and 
sketches the careers of men who became 
notable during these changes. 

The section on public life (flic 
development of municipal government) 
might well serve for almost any town. 
The book is amply illustrated by 106 
photographs and diagrams. By co¬ 
operative action the Merthyr Tydfil 
teachers have succeeded in a kind of 
educational work which we have long 
wished to see everywhere and which 
any educational authority might with 
great advantage undertake. Every boy 
and girl leaving school should have a 
history of the town or county that has 
given them, their start iii life. 

SEEN AT LAST 
The Pinnacles of a Cathedral 

A11 architect stood looking up at the 
spire of Norwich Cathedral, just as 
thousands of people have gazed at it in 
the last 400 years. 

But lie saw something 110 one else 
had seen. The four pinnacles at the 
corners of the tower were not sym¬ 
metrically placed with regard' to the 
diagonals of the tower. 

Tlic architect, Mr C. II. Gale, con¬ 
sulted the Surveyor of the Cathedral, 
who investigated the matter and agreed 
that the orientation of the pinnacles was 
irregular. 

: No one had noticed it before. A11 
article about it. has been contributed to 
the journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

It has taken the world 400 years to 
notice the unusual design of the pinnacles. 
Sometimes we see what we expect to 
see, and not what is really there. 


LET US HELP ONE 
ANOTHER 

Bournemouth Follows 
Brighton 

GOOD FELLOWSHIP FOR 
THOSE IN ADVERSITY 

Some months ago. the C.N. gave an 
account of a Club for the Unemployed 
started in Brighton. 

In many places movements of the 
same character are being organised to 
show those who are suffering from the 
slowing - down of industry that their 
neighbours, of all classes, really care and 
wish to share their troubles and help 
practically. 

A particularly good example of what 
may be done in this way is furnished by 
Bournemouth, which, though it is oue 
of the wealthiest towns in England, has 
about 3000 unemployed and 10,000 in 
the families affected. 

An Unemployed Fellowship Com- 
qiittee, under the presidency of the 
mayor, has been formed, representing 
practically all the religious, social, in¬ 
dustrial, educational, and humanitarian 
bodies- in the- town, to . cooperate, 
through voluntary workers, in setting¬ 
up social clubs where shelter and 
recreation may be found by the un¬ 
employed, and to organise many forms 
of helpfulness. Their plans include a 
canteen, an allotments scheme, a clothing 
store, and the providing of cheaper 
winter fuel. 

Tribute to the C.N. 

The coal merchants arc enabling the 
Fellowship Committee to provide coal 
at is 6d a hundredweight, any higher 
cost being defrayed by the committee. 
Appeals arc being made for gifts toward 
these, enterprises, and for voluntary 
workers at the local committee rooms, 
and the citizens are being reminded of 
the need for household decoration and 
repairs to be done now and paid for 
promptly. 

The Bournemouth enterprise interests 
us the more because the Secretary of 
the Committee, the Reverend C. 
Bostock, vicar of St Ambrose, Bourne¬ 
mouth,-says the C.N. has been the 
source of this effort, inasmuch as it was 
the C.N. reference to what was contem¬ 
plated at Brighton that, led to this 
concerted movement at Bournemouth. 
We wish well to p Our Bournemouth 
friends, and to the good spirit of good 
fellowship everywhere. 


WILLIAM PENN ON A 
STAMP 

The Quaker in Armour 

Those of us who have correspondents 
in America are hoping, that a letter will 
soon arrive bearing the new William 
Penn stamp. 

It is 250 years since Penh and his 
friends sailed for the Delaware and 
founded Pennsylvania; and the American 
Postmaster-General has had the happy 
idea of issuing a stamp in his memory. 

People living in the two. most famous 
spots, Newcastle, Delaware, where, the 
little emigrant ships dropped anchor, and 
Chester, Pennsylvania, where William 
Penn slept for the first time on American 
soil, have precedence. The Penn stamps 
are issued to them first, and only to the 
general public at a later date. . 

It is said that, this is the first Quaker 
portrait ever struck as a stamp. A 
very unquakerish portrait it is, too, for 
it shows young .William Penn in armour. 

It was painted in 1666, about the time 
his father,; the Royalist admiral, was 
working hard to turn his son into a man 
of the world and a soldier. The end of 
the year saw William a declared Quaker, 
the suit of armour set aside for ever. 

There are other portraits of Penn in 
existence, but this is said to be the 
only authentic one. It is owned by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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One-Man Colliery • Floods in Somerset 


Beethoven in a Film 



A One-Man Colliery—At Hemingfield in Yorkshire a miner, 
William Gedney, has dug a coalmine in four months. In the 
picture he is seen bringing up a load of coal. 



Art on the Railway—Miss Helen McKie, who has been com¬ 
missioned by the L.N.E.R. to prepare a number of sketches 
of railway scenes, has been working at King’s Cross at 
close quarters with some of the big express engines. 



Cupboard Love—Those cheerful little cockneys, the Hyde 
Park sparrows, will make friends with anyone who will 
give them crumbs. Here we see a flock of them begging. 



Boat on the Road—Large areas in the Athelney district of Somerset have been flooded owing 
to the overflowing of the River Pd'rrett. These two girls, wearing gum boots, are pulling 
some of their school friends home along a flooded road at Wickmore. 



A Zoo Argument—What was the cause for dispute between these two jaguars caught by the 
camera in an argumentative mood at the London Zoo ? Perhaps it was just a little family 
quarrel less serious than it appears and soon settled. 



Beethoven Plays Again—A film is being made at Bu&hey,' Herts, based on Beethoven’s Moon¬ 
light Sonata. Here is a scene from it in which the.actor.who takes the part of Beethoven is 
seated at the piano playing the composer’s music. 



A Big Cargo—During the winter ship3 carrying timber into the Port of Lgndon must not be 
loaded higher than the deck rail. Cargo is here being discharged from one of the last vessels 
to bring a summer load, timber being stacked 16 feet above the deck. 
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THE LITTLE 

ST MARTIN’S 

House of Call For Tramps 

SOMETHING GOOD GOING 
ON IN SURREY 

There lives in the heart of the Surrey 
Downs a very kind lady. 

Her husband was a general who was 
killed in the war. Though in the Army, 
he was always very interested in the 
question of international friendship. It 
was his wish that as soon as the war was 
over he would turn his lovely Surrey 
home into an International Centre. 

His widow is now carrying out his 
wishes. So the little town of Godaiming 
finds itself visited by scholars, writers, 
and poets of different lands who come 
for rest and inspiration to this house as 
the guests of the good and kindly lady. 
Some stay for a week-end, others for a 
fortnight, and others even a whole month. 

Another great wish of the late general 
was that they should give shelter to 
tramps who roam about from place to 
place in search of work. At the end of 
the beautiful drive which opens out on 
to the public road the good lady has 
built a lovely little chapel. The in¬ 
terior is decorated in a simple way, but 
with the symbols of spiritual unity 
between East and West. The gate of 
the drive and the door of the chapel 
are always open day and night. 

The Ever Open Door 

Tramps arc welcome. They walk up 
the drive straight to the big house. 
The}' are taken to a special dining-room 
at the back, near the kitchen, and are 
served with a hot meal. They are taken 
in at all hours. They then go down 
to the chapel and find a comfortable 
mattress together with some rugs for 
the night’s rest. After breakfast they 
go on their journey. 

Though there are several removable 
things in the chapel, and also an offer¬ 
tory box, nothing has ever been taken 
away. • In fact, the fame of this hos¬ 
pitable shelter, known as the Little 
St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, has spread out 
to the underworld of New York. On 
Sunday evenings the little chapel is full 
of tramps who come in to listen to 
broadcast services and thus find solace 
for their weary minds and bodies. 

NO INDEED! 

Ma Foi Non! 

In ancient times there was a French 
king who brooded all day. Nothing 
could cheer him up. Whenever his son or 
his courtiers suggested that this or that 
might provide entertainment for him the 
monarch would shake his head and say 
sadly : Ma foi non ! (No indeed !) 

At last a foreign physician made his 
appearance. 

“ Can you cure my father ? ” asked 
the king’s son. And he described the 
symptoms. 

Ma foi old ! (Indeed I can !) replied 
the physician. “ All he needs is to wear 
for one day the shirt of a man who is 
completely happy." 

This seemed easy, and instantly the 
whole countryside was scoured in order 
to discover a happy man. Alas! when 
evening came all the courtiers returned 
to the palace empty-handed. They had 
indeed discovered several men who 
seemed happy enough; but, when 
closely questioned, each of these had to 
admit that something w'as lacking for 
his complete happiness. 

The prince was more successful. He 
discovered a peasant living simply in a 
humble cottage. Tie peasant slept well, 
worked well, and ate well. 

“ Are you absolutely happy ? ” asked 
the prince. 

Ma foi oui. ! answered the peasant 
with a grin. 

" Then,” said the prince, "will you 
sell me your shirt ? ’’ 

" Sell you my shirt ? (answered the 
peasant). Ma foi non ! I haven’t one ! 


MERSEYSIDE 

Its Men and Their 
Problems 

MORE LABOUR THAN IT 
CAN DO WITH? 

The Government, working with the 
universities, is making a valuable and 
informing investigation of the industrial 
areas where the greater part of our 
work is done and upon u'hich, in a very 
real sense, we all depend. The latest 
report is on Merseyside. 

Merseyside is a term taken to cover 
certain county boroughs and urban 
districts on both sides of the Mersey. 
On the Lancashire side there are Liver¬ 
pool and Bootle, Waterloo, 'Seaforth ; 
on the Cheshire side there are Birken¬ 
head and Wallasey. Probably this dis¬ 
trict embraces something like 1,300,000 
people. It contains no fewer than 
381,000 workers who are insured against 
unemployment, and it was found 
that in * 1930 these were distributed 
in the following trades : 


Transport and distribution .. IDS ,100 
Shipping and shipbuilding .. 85,100 

Building and furnishing .. .. 39,000 

Food, drink, and tobacco .. .. 34,000 

Metals and engineering . . .. 22,700 

Clothing, textiles . 16,500 

Miscellaneous manufactures .. 30,000 

Other miscellaneous. 45,600 


In 1930 about one in five of these 
people were out of work. In 1931 the 
number increased to nearly one in four. 

Sad Case of the Ships 

So bad is the state of the shipping 
and shipbuilding trades that actually 
half the workers are without employ¬ 
ment. The other trades, although de¬ 
pressed, do not give such a terribly bad 
figure, but building and furnishing show 
nearly one in three out of work. Metals 
and engineering have also suffered badly. 

A very striking feature of the report 
is the growing predominance of the dis¬ 
tributing trades on Merseyside. As the 
above table shows, transport and dis¬ 
tribution account for nearly a third of 
the insured workers in the area. It 
was found that since 1924 ‘the Mersey¬ 
side distributing trades have .grown by 
a half. 

Deeply interesting is the report on 
the causes and extent of unemployment 
and the prospect of recovery. It is said 
that the greater part of the unemploy¬ 
ment is due to world depression, but it 
is pointed out that even if trade re¬ 
covered to the level of 1929 there 
would still appear to be a surplus of 
labour on Merseyside. That is an ex¬ 
ceedingly serious consideration. 

TRAINING THE WORKLESS 
The Club Spirit 

Never had the nation more need to 
exercise the club spirit than in connec¬ 
tion with the army of unemployed men, 
women, boys, and girls now suffering in 
idleness and neglect. 

In Manchester there are clubs to train 
the unemployed and to provide them 
with reasonable means of using their 
enforced leisure. Handicrafts, hobbies, 
and games are organised. 

While we record these efforts with 
pleasure we fear it is true that, taking the 
country as a whole, the unemployed are 
left hopeless and helpless with sad 
results which make themselves manifest 
increasingly. These are times in which 
good men are out of work who have 
never before been unemployed. 

We must hope, therefore, not only to 
see an extension of these social efforts 
but, what is of the first importance, a 
real endeavour by the Government to 
stimulate those home activities which 
at present are being deliberately dis¬ 
couraged. It needs to be said every day 
that the country presents a thousand 
opportunities for good work to be done, 
and that we ought to be ashamed to 
shut down housing schemes, for example, 
while paying men to be idle. 


C.N. Readers Climb 
to Great Heights 

Few things thrill one so intensely as 
standing on a high hill and gazing at the 
beauty of Nature stretching in infinite 
variety to the far-off horizon. 

The many descriptions of their favour¬ 
ite viewpoints sent to the C.N. by readers 
prove how inspiring can be the subject 
we chose for a competition. 

More of our readers favoured the 
Wrekin, the majestic hill in Shropshire, 
than any other height, and the prize of 
a guinea has been awarded to Miss 
Eleanor Roberts, of 6, Skelgill Road, 
Putney, for her description of its view. 

The Blue-Topped Wrekin 

Covered with lovely woods and 
crowned with rocks, this noble hill, 1335 
feet high, is an extinct volcano which 
blazed once again in Armada year, when 
Streamed in crimson on the wind 
the Wrekin's crest of light. 

On the summit are the remains of an 
ancient British camp with an entrance 
called Heaven’s Gate, an appropriate 
name indeed, for on a clear day the 
panorama from Milton’s “ blue-topped 
Wrekin ” is one of matchless beauty. 
Our reader writes of her glorious view : 

The housetops of Wellington below, and a 
few miles away Grinshill Hill, near Wem, 
that rugged old hill, purple with heather and 
dark green with bracken and firs. 

For miles and miles stretch the fields of 
England and Wales golden with ripened 
grain ; others green, and some fallow. 

The flashing vermilion of the rowan berries 
adds to the beauty of the landscape, as does 
each little red-roofed cottage nestling in a 
sheltered, leafy hollow. 

And beyond are the pearl-grey hills and 
mountains ! Far across Wales Snowdon rises 
up and the peaks of the Berwyn Range and 
sometimes Cader Idris may be seen looming 
through the blue haze of distance. 

A turn of the head and one sees the faint 
outline of the Malvern Hills or the misty line 
of the Cotswolds, and looking toward the 
north one may catch a glimpse of the far-off 
silver estuary of the Dee. 

This is a wonderful view embracing 17 
counties and with a horizon over 350 
miles round. 

On Birkrigg Moor 

The peaks of the Lake Country give 
many a glorious view, and one of our 
readers climbed Birkrigg Moor, a lonely 
height between Ulvcrston and Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

On the cairn at the summit he set his 
compass and saw Coniston Old Man, 
Kidsty Pike, Cartmel Fell, with the blue 
Pennines beyond it, Morecambe Bay 
with its estuaries and towns, the Isle 
of Man, and the great ridge of Black 
Combe in Cumberland. 

Ingleborougli, a monarch of the Pen- 
nines, is another viewpoint from which 
can be seen the Isle of Man and the 
great peaks of Lakeland. 

Helvellyn, High Tor near Matlock, 
and the Peak are other famous view¬ 
points in the North of England described 
by our readers, while in the South 
Dunkery Beacon in Somerset and 
Chanctonbury Ring in Sussex give 
beautiful though less extensive views. 

The Editor is sending five shillings to 
the writers of the best descriptions. 


FLYING TO THE BIG GAME 
COUNTRY 

Journeys are being arranged by aero¬ 
plane to the heart of Africa, in order that 
hunters may be able to reach the big 
game country in a few days instead of 
by weeks of continuous travelling. 

A journey to and from the African big 
game country is about ten thousand 
miles, and trips will be made available 
from London and Brussels, aeroplanes 
being boarded at Brindisi which will 
take the travellers to one of the Central 
African air stations. Here a motor 
convoy will be waiting to complete the 
journey inland. 
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THE FORGOTTEN 
ISLANDS 

Place of Tragic Memories 

TURNING IT INTO A 
PLEASURE-GROUND 

The little island of Guernsey, where 
the people arefervently English, although 
in the country districts they speak an 
almost unintelligible French patois, is 
making a pleasure-ground of one of the 
saddest spots in Europe. 

This is the Vallee de Misfire, where 
in the bad old days they used to bum 
witches and heretics. On the spot 
where many helpless old women and 
men were burned workmen are now 
reclaiming what is called the Cornet 
Street Plateau for the use of the public. 

Here they will have a wonderful 
view of peaceful islands and a sunlit 
sea—Herm, Jethou, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sark (where the Dame de Sark rules 
under a medieval charter), theCasquets, 
and, on a clear day, the coast of France. 

When England Lost Normandy 

A curious thing about these islands 
is that, though they came to England 
with the Conqueror, being part of-his 
estates, they have never been mentioned 
in any of the treaties between France 
and England. 

In the early 13th century the French 
king recaptured Normandy, and the 
Channel Islands would normally have 
been considered part of his capture, 
being, as they were, part of William’s 
Norman possessions. But a certain 
Pierre de Priaulx negotiated the treaty 
of 1204, when King John of England 
lost Normandy. 

De Priaulx happened to be friendly 
with John, and in negotiating the 
treaty lie was careful not to mention the 
Channel Islands, though they should 
have gone to France with Normandy. 
In this way they remained part of the 
territory of England. The French king 
made no protest, perhaps because, as 
one chronicler suggests, he had never 
heard of the Channel Islands. It was 
Normandy he wanted, and John, on his 
part, kept quiet about it. He cared 
nothing for Normandy, in any case, so 
long as England was safe. 

The Valley of Misery 

So we maysay that the islandsremained 
English because they were overlooked ! 

Strange things have happened in the 
forgotten islands, and some of the 
strangest and saddest have taken place 
in the Vallee de Misfire. Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs contains the picture of one 
notorious burning of women there. This 
time they were not accused of witchcraft; 
their crime was that they had dared to 
worship God in their own way. They 
were Protestants—a mother and her 
two daughters. 

The last burning of sorcerers in 
Guernsey was in 1747. This was in the 
Carrefour du Bordage, just below the 
place that is now being made into a 
pleasure-ground. 


A BRIGHT IDEA 

It was a year since Kathleen had seen 
her father in Malay, for she had been 
brought back earlier to England. 

When he arrived home the other day 
it came as a disappointing shock to him 
that his four-year-old daughter was not 
in the least interested in him. She did 
not even seem to know him and kept 
turning away from him to her mother. 

After trying in vain to introduce him¬ 
self, her father had a bright idea. While 
living abroad the child had heard a great 
deal and learned a little of the native 
language, Tamil, and also some Chinese. 
So dropping all his best English attempts 
he said something to her in Tamil. 

There was a startled cry. Instantly ‘ 
Kathleen turned and, running to him 
with arms outstretched, she cried, “ Oh 
Daddy ! ” Her face shone with happi¬ 
ness and wondering recognition. 
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THE MIGHTY HUNTER 

GREAT ORION CLUSTER 


A Great and 
Growing Trade 


THE MYSTERY OF THE 
HARVEST MICE 


Giant Sun That Shrinks 
and Expands 


HOW IT WAS MEASURED 

By the C.N. Astronomer 
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There is no group of stars so impressive 
as those composing the grand constella¬ 
tion of Orion, now such a striking feature 
of the south-east sky about g o’clock. 

It may be seen before this nearer the 
horizon, and with the aid of our star-map 
it will be immediately recognised. 

Possessing two first-magnitude stars, 
Betelgeuse and Rigel, together with five 
of second magnitude, Bellatrix, Delta, 
Epsilon, Zeta, and Kappa, it is un¬ 
rivalled for beauty. 

The whole group, together with many 
outlying stars of lesser magnitude, repre¬ 
sents the mighty 
Hunter of antiquity 
that faces • Taurus, 
the Bull, with club 
uplifted and screen¬ 
ing himself with the 
skin of a lion. 

Orion dates from 
before the time of 
Abraham and to a 
period not later than 
between 6ooo and 
7000 years ago, hav- 

__ mg been traced to 

The chiet stars 0! the early Babylonian and 
Orion Cluster showing the Chaldean times, 
position o, Betelgeuse The stars of 0rion 

and many of those in the vicinity are 
associated and form the Great Orion” 
Cluster, as it is known. The rosy-tinted 
Betelgeuse is, however, not part of this 
cluster but may be regarded as a sort of 
gigantic stellar milestone nearly half-way 
toward the outlying suns of the cluster. 

We will therefore consider Betelgeuse, 
the giant pulsating sun. Its name is of 
Arabic origin, and the star has long 
been known to vary in brilliance in a 
strange and irregular manner. 

Few stars have received so much 
attention in recent years, for Betelgeuse 
was the first one to be measured. This 
was by the wonderful interferometer 
appliance attached to the great telescope 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, when 
Betelgeuse was found to be of colossal 
dimensions, having a diameter of about 
260 million miles. This is 300 times the 
width of our Sun; so, were it as near to 
us, Betelgeuse would cover more than 
half the sky at noonday. 

This astounding discovery was made 
with the interferometer which had not 
long before shown Capella to be com¬ 
posed of two suns. The measurement 
showed that Betelgeuse had an apparent 
width as seen from the Earth of ’048 of 
a second of arc. 


The Pea and the Giant Sun 

Now a second of arc is exceedingly 
small, being a very minute fraction of 
the entire circumference of the sky. If a 
pea a quarter of an inch in diameter 
was viewed from a distance of about a 
mile its apparent width at that distance 
would equal a second of arc. 

The disc or sphere of Betelgeuse 
appears only ‘048, or about one-fiftieth 
of this second of arc ; so if we divide 
the pea into fifty microscopic parts and 
place one. of them a mile away, this 
would represent the apparent diameter 
of the giant sun Betelgeuse. 

It would, of course, be quite im¬ 
measurable without the interferometer, 
and then only if this microscopic frac¬ 
tion were most brilliantly illuminated. 

More astonishing still were the subse¬ 
quent revelations of the interferometer. 
For when Betelgeuse bad declined in 
brilliance, and was then measured, it 
was found that it had shrunk from a 
diameter of about 260 million to about 
180 million miles. 

Thus it was discovered that this 
colossal sun continues to shrink and 
expand, pulsating, as it is called, in 
what must be terrific throes of storm 
and upheaval far beyond our concep¬ 
tion. G. F. M. 


The Furniture in Our 
Homes 

We are glad to see that the timber 
and saw-mill census shows that an 
-increasing number of workers are 
engaged in working on wood. 

In 1924 the number was 48,324 ; in 
1930 it had risen to 51,575. 

These figures seem small in relation 
to the enormous amount of timber used 
in our country, but we have to remember 
that very little timber is actually grown 
in the country and that the greater part 
of our supply has to be imported. An 
increasing part of the imported product 
is now worked upon here, and as a 
result of the new tariff there will 
probably be a considerable increase in 
the number of timber workers. 

The furniture census shows that in 
1930 only 85,000 were producing furni¬ 
ture, and that the goods they made were 
worth wholesale just over £29,000,000, 
an astonishingly small output. 

We have about ten million households, 
and as an expenditure per household of 
only 40s in a year comes to £20,000,000, 
we realise how absurdly small our 
furniture trade actually is. The 
majority of British homes sadly lack 
good furniture. To watch the house¬ 
hold removal of a poor family is often a 
painful thing. 

It is surely for all those who wish to 
see our country really prosperous to 
ponder why it is that we have such 
magnificent powers of production and 
are yet unable to supply our consumers 
with the means to buy. 

READY FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Toy Factory 

One of the biggest English toy-making 
firms has laid down new plant for large- 
scale production of clockwork toys, of 
which it intends to put out two million 
for Christmas. 

The machinery has cost £30,000, and 
the scheme is modern, for the whole 
process, from the mechanism which 
works the completed toy to the packing- 
case in which it travels to market, will 
be made under one roof. 

One of the clever steam presses in this 
factory can perform 14 operations at 
one stroke. That is the secret of the 
whole thing : for the toys will be made 
so quickly that they can be sold much 
cheaper than foreign toys, even from 
Germany and America. At the same 
time they will be more efficient and 
longer lasting. 

The firm has devised a bevel gear 
unit which will run 200 feet at one 
winding. Motor-cars which “ feature ” 
electric lights, windscreen wipers, and 
the like, will be found to work as adver¬ 
tised. Some patterns fitted with rubber 
“ caterpillars ” will cause great fun, for 
they climb gaily over over every 
obstacle, however queer and knobby. 

Already orders are coming in from 
foreign as well as the home markets, 
and 500 extra workpeople have been 
taken on. The tariff put on foreign 
toys will enable this year’s output to be 
doubled next year, and it is confidently 
hoped to employ 1000 more people. 


WHO WAS AGRICOLA? 

Born, Frejus, France, 37 a.d. Died in 93 a.d. 

Cnaeus Julius Agricola thoroughly 
conquered Britain and a great part of 
Scotland ; he gave the land wise laws, 
and induced the Britons to embrace 
Roman manners and to have their 
children taught the Latin tongue. Also 
he enriched the land with many noble 
buildings. He was the first to discover 
that Britain is an island. Recalled and 
humiliated by the jealous Domitian, he 
died at the age of fifty-five. Tacitus was 
his son-in-law. 


WHO SET THEM FREE ? 

Liberating the Red Squirrels 
at Whipsnade Zoo 

WILL THEY FOUND A 
LITTLE COLONY? 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Some months ago tire menagerie 
acquired a collection of harvest mice 
which became a great attraction, and 
recently these examples of Britain's 
smallest mammal were made more 
interesting and comfortable by being 
provided with natural winter quarters. 

A sheaf of wheat was put in their 
cage, and the tiny rodents promptly 
made themselves thoroughly at home 
by eating the grain and tearing up the 
sheaths and blades in order to build 
neat little round nests. 

A Shock For the Keeper 

As the mice seemed so contented, 
the keeper had a shock one morning 
when he opened the door of their cage 
and made the disturbing discovery that 
the mice had gone; and, further, that 
a hole had been cut in the wires at the 
back of the cage. Apparently someone 
had used a stick and a penknife to make 
a way to freedom for these exhibits. 

On a previous occasion when the Zoo 
exhibited a collection of harvest mice 
the little creatures were liberated in a 
similar manner, and nothing more was 
ever seen or heard of the fugitives. 

Other news from the Zoo is the 
arrival of two avian waifs picked up at 
sea. One is a beautiful specimen of the 
snowy owl, a native of the Arctic regions, 
which collapsed in an exhausted condition 
on a liner about 800 miles off the Irish 
coast (as briefly noted in last week’s 
C.N.). The bird was tended carefully, 
with the result that it came to the Zoo 
in perfect condition and now makes a 
decorative addition to the aviaries, j 

Rations For Nesting-Boxes 

The other waif is a Cape gannet which 
boarded a liner off Durban and was 
thus captured and brought here. 

An event in the Whipsnade Zoo is the 
arrival of four pairs of red squirrels, which 
have been set free in the woods. Wooden 
nesting-boxes have been attached to a 
number of the trees, and so that there 
shall be no risk of the squirrels lacking 
sufficient food official Zoo rations will be 
placed in these boxes at regular intervals. 

Not long ago two other pairs of red 
squirrels were liberated in the country 
zoo, and it is hoped that . these 24 
animals will found a colony and spread 
far afield. As the grey squirrels have all 
been exterminated at Whipsnade the 
delightful red-brown rodents will not 
have to struggle against powerful rivals. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

How Did Big Ben Get Its Name? 

The large bell at Westminster, weighing 
13 S tons, is named after Sir .Benjamin Hall, 
Chief Commissioner of Works, when the bell 
was cast in 1836 . The clock is called after 
the bell. 

What is the Origin of the Word Fog, 
Meaning Mist ? 

The word is of Scandinavian origin, as in 
the Danish sneefog, driving snow. Compare 
the Icelandic fok, spray ; fjuk, snowstorm ; 
fjuka. to drift. In Scotland fog *6 a name 
for moss. 

Why Are Some Beaches of Sand 
and Others of Shingle? 

The character of a beach depends upon 
the rock material of the adjoining cliffs. 
The sand is the result of cliff boulders 
ground to tiny particles by wave action ; 
shingle occurs where the cliff material is 
only partially broken up. 
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Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice! 
Something new in breakfasts— 
a different taste, a new crisp¬ 
ness, a delightful crunchiness. 

After “puffing,” to.render 
them completely digestible, 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are oven-crisped by a special 
process, then crisped again, 
sealed piping hot into the Seal 
Krisp packet which ensures 
their being as fresh as when 
they were “ puffed.” 

Serve them straight from the 
packet, they are ready to eat. 
Adults and children alike love 
their flavour. No matter how 
damp the weather, the Seal 
Krisp packet keeps them crisp. 

Ask your grocer for a packet 
of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice 
today. Let your family try 
them tomorrow. 



Betty first discovered the crunchiness of 
Puffed Rice. Family news soon spreads 
and Mother is now delighted that she can 
serve the whole family with this nourish¬ 
ing “no trouble” breakfast. 

Madeand Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London 
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The 

First Rule 

of 

health 

HoViS 

Every day 

HOVIS will help you 
to go through the day 
brimming over with 
health and vitality. 
Because HOVIS is 
not merely a ‘brown’ 
bread but a FOOD— 
vitally complete, con¬ 
taining an added 
percentage of the 
health-promoting 
wheat-germ which 
builds and sustains 
the body tissues. 



Hovis Every Day 
—The First Rule of Health. 


s HOVIS LTD. 

LONDON. MACCLESFIELD. BRISTOL, etc; 
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TWENTY GOOD 

CHAPTER-13 

Fifty-live Million Square Miles 

he Squire rose to his feet and whipped 
out a pocket-comb. “There I” he 
said, and he held it aloft. " That’s the way 
of it ! ” And when they but stared, 
•“We’ll comb the Pacific!” he cried. 
“ North and South of the Equator we’ll 
comb it for Black Pearl Island." 

Then he tossed the metal strip from him. 

" But now consider,” he went on in 
reasoning tones, “ consider what my 
problem has been—then approve me. 
Here was my problem—to succeed without 
raising suspicion, or, to put it more closely, 
without attracting attention. For none 
but a half-wit would let those villains know 
what lie’s come after, so I’d as lief stay' at 
home in Polgelly as blare my design.” 

" An’ that’s the truth ; by your .leave, 
sir 1 ” bellowed Miles Maravin. 

“ The truth it is,” said the Squire. “ It’s 
consequence—what ? That it would never 
do to take a big steam vessel round the 
islands, as naturally might well have 
occurred to me first. Faith, I might as 
well write my errand aloft on the skies." 
He turned to the man beside him. “ Isn’t 
that so, Babbage ? ” 

" It is,” affirmed Cap’n Ben crisply. 

" Very well, then,” proceeded Mr Deed- 
winniclc. “ Was I to trust the job to this 
little schooner of mine ; with all my eggs 
in one basket, as you might say ? Aye, 
cheerfully. But Time thrust his oar in 
there, gentlemen. I had to find the island 
as fast as I could before the thieves could 
legalise their claim to it, if that were prac¬ 
ticable.” 

" Or if they had already taken any steps 
of that sort you had to be in time, sir, to 
checkmate the scoundrels.” 

" That is so, Captain Mannock.” 

“ On which point, sir, may I put in a 
word? ” Cap’n Ben said. 

“If you please," returned Mr Deedwinnick. 

“ So long as the thieves alone know the 
island's position, sir, they are vastly more 
likely to keep their find to themselves 
than to jeopardise it by appealing to any 
authorities.” 

“ And provided they don’t get wind that 
I’m after it, Babbage. Very well,” pro¬ 
ceeded the Squire. “ Time is the essence. 
Not only on my own account, but on my 
son’s. For, gentlemen, if Mark be alive 
still, I surely must search for him by the 
quickest means possible.” 

“ That’s sense—by your leave, sir,” said 
Maravin. 

“ So now you have my problem,” said 
Mr Deedwinnick. “ It splits itself into 
three. To attract no attention. To trace 
my son, alive or dead, with the least loss of 
time. To discover and take his island as 
swiftly as possible.” He paused and 
stretched out a finger. “ And mark you,” 
he said, “ all this is to be achieved in no 
paltry area I ” 

“ By cripes, no ! ” roared Captain Man¬ 
nock. He blazed with excitement. “ For 
you’ve need to search the whole of the 
Pacific Ocean ! ” 

“ And the Pacific Ocean,” said Mr Deed¬ 
winnick, “ is the largest expanse of water 
in the world. I believe its area is some 
fifty-five million square miles. And over 
it are dotted its numberless islands and 
reefs ; with atolls, or coral rings, enclosing 
lagoons.” 

“ It’s a battle-fleet that’s needed 1 ” 
growled one of the skippers. 

The Squire raised his eyebrows. “ A 
fleet, sir ! ” he echoed. “ And may I ask 
you what I have but a fleet ? ” 

Then the full of his intention crashed on 
their minds. “ For, regard now,” he went 
on, before any could speak. “ I must find 
a fleet of inconspicuous small vessels to 
pass themselves off as the trading craft 
using those waters, and thus move hither 
and thither among the islands unquestioned. 
As soon as they reach the Pacific they must, 
separate, each to pursue the quest over its 
allotted area, keeping in touch with myself 
by wireless all the time in a code that I 
have framed and propose to distribute.” 
He ran a very steady gaze round the table. 
“ For, gentlemen, I did not forget,” he 
said slowly, “ that such vessels as I had in 
mind cSn be navigated on every sea in the 
world by men who possess sufficient courage 
and seamanship.” 

Jim, -who had been sitting as still as a 
mouse, saw Cap’n Ben’s head give a brisk 
little nod. 

“ So I bethought me,” said Mr Deed¬ 
winnick, after a moment, “ of my schooner 
Tlie Dancing Nan, then lying at Dart- 
I mouth. And I bethought me of my 
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Jessamy ketch, then in Falmouth. And, 
searching, I found and purchased another 
schooner, which had come out of Salcombe 
and was very comfortably christened. 
The Good Hope they call her.” He turned 
each word on his tongue. “ Gentlemen, I 
find her name vastly encouraging. For in 
truth,” said he, “ I could ask for no better 
omen.” 

“ Aye, and then you called to mind, sir,” 
exclaimed Captain Mannock, “ that you’d 
only, in manner of speaking, sir, to raise 
your finger and there be plenty of good 
Cornishmen would come to your side.” 

“ Twas the very core of the business,” 
the Squire responded, giving them one and 
all his grave bow again ; and Jim thought 
his manner mightily fine as he did so. 
“ So after Miles Maravin had found me 
The Maid of Honour brig, being provided 
thus with a nucleus of four useful vessels, 
I approached you gentlemen, and you signed 
on like trumps. You asked no questions ; 
you signed on under sealed orders. But 
now,” he continued, looking very direet in 
the face o'f the one who had grumbled that 
the business was one for a battle-deet, 
“ now, I say, that I have disclosed the fact 
of our enterprise if there be any among 
you would fain return to his fireside, then 
I pray such to bid me good-day and I’ll 
give him his quittance.” 

He waited, but nobody moved. 

“ So here you are 1 ” he cried to them in 
a full voice. ’ “ Your ships are disposed of 
cunningly in these great docks, one here, 
one there, so that none can smell out their 
business.” 

Then Mr Deedwinnick rose and looked 
round. “ Has any of you a question to 
ask me ? ” he uttered. 

“ Nay, sir, none that won’t Keep,” re¬ 
turned Captain Mannock. 

“ Then, gentlemen, you will clear as soon 
as the tide serves, and each at his best pace 
we shall proceed in ballast to San Francisco. 
There we refit, and ship some small trade for 
the islands.” 

The bosun was pushing Miles Maravin 
out of his way. “ And with all respect, sir, 
what about arms, sir ?’.’ cooed he. “For I 
lay I’ll not rest till I’ve had a slap at 
those scoundrels.” 

“ Pray take my word for it,” the Squire 
said pleasantly, “that we shall not go short 
in munitions of war, Mr Sunshine.” 

CHAPTER 14 

San Francisco 

T was in San Francisco, which The 
Dancing Nan made in three months, 
after battling against the South-West 
winds, that Jim fancied he caught another 
glimpse of his shell-hunter. For Jim it 
would have been hard to mistake the 
fellow, though the other might have failed 
to recognise him. 

For with such a will were the sea and 
air dealing with Jim that long before the 
vessel had passed through the Panama 
Canal and was nosing North on her last 
three thousand miles stretch, the Jim of 
Polgelly was altering every day, fine figure 
as that former Jim had cut. Now his chest 
had opened out. It showed sun-burned 
and powerful. From shoulder to wrist his 
arms were the colour of mahogany. His 
shoulders had found an inch going begging 
and taken it. His steady eyes had a 
keener expression. The whole set of his jib, 
as Gannett had called it, had grown firmer. 

So that was Jim ; as strong as a colt 
and as quick as a cat. Mr Sunshine, the 
bosun, w-as seeing to this latter part of the 
business. For, in accordance with his 
promise to teach Jim his trade, the Squire 
would set Jim sometimes to watch Mr 
Sunshine taking his trick at the wheel and 
mark how that veteran’s eye would glance 
up every now and then from the binnacle 
to the weather-leaches to assure himself 
that the sails were being kept full and by. 
And at such time it often happened that, 
when his relief came, the volcanic little 
man would give vent to his feelings by 
sending Jim aloft; at first in a cooing 
tone much softer than silk, and then in a 
roar that almost shattered his eardrums. 

“ Do me the favour, Mr James, of going 
aloft. Aloft, if you please, yes. Aloft, 
confound you ! Aloft, you young sea-calf 1 
ALOFT, I say ! Or I’ll take the tail of my 
rope to you.” 

And his eve as sharp as a needle while 
Jim sprang to the ratlines and ran up them 
and went hand over fist up the shrouds, 
till soon he -was lying out along the yard, 
digging into the yard with his elbow's and 
cliest-bones and making use of the foot-rope 
as Gannett had taught him. 

Continued on page 14 



C00DBTS MASONS 

A ND HOH ALCOHOL1 C 

nnCT CDCC This case con- 
rllO I inLki tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to :— 

NEWBALL S MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day. 

-COUPON -_ 

I enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
!l? e t°^mple your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name 


Address .. 


Something To 
Look For 

The Pierrot on the 
Bookstall 


T HE year is growing okl. There are 
reminders all about us. 

The. trees stand gaunt, stripped of 
their leaves; the shops are beginning 
to put on their brightest, Christmassy 
look; and the bookstalls are looking 
gay with their displays of Christmas 
numbers of the magazines. 

Which brings us to the point of this 
talk, and that is to ask C.N. readers to 
look for a reproduction of Renoir’s 
White Pierrot. It will be found on the 
cover of the C.N.’s monthly companion, 
My Magazine. 

This attractive cover is but the gate¬ 
way to a veritable treasury wherein will 
be found nearly 200 beautiful things. 
There are a number of pictures in full 
colour which illustrate the fadeless 
beauty of our Motherland ; there is a 
remarkable set of reproductions of Bible 
pictures in stone, perfect little gems of 
art; and there are numerous other 
pictures from all parts of the world. 

Among the articles is the story of Mrs 
Daisy Bates, one of the most remarkable 
women in the world, who has devoted 
her life to the study of the vanishing 
aboriginal race in the desert heart of 
Australia. 

Please ask for My Magazine Christmas 
number. The price .of this special, 
enlarged issue is one and six, and it is 
w T ell worth the money. 


AN AEROPLANE 
YOU 
BUILD 


Mil M 


yourself! 


THIS ‘UBILDA’MODEL LOOKS JUST LIKE A REAL 
AIR LINER! 

The * Ubilda * model aeroplane is ever so easy to 
put together and is absolutely up-to-date in design. 
The parts are beautifully made and yet are strong 
enough to stand up to almost anything. You can 
make in turn three different models—two monoplanes 
and a biplane with the parts of this splendid outfit, 
which is amazingly low in price, i/- ! Ask your 
toy shop or sports dealer to show you the other 
‘ Ubilda ’ models: Loco’s, Cars, Cranes, Forts, etc., 
etc., from 1/- to 7/8. 


U B I LD A TOYS 

MADE IN E. N GLAND. 

Trade enquiries are invited by the manufacturers! 
BURNETT LTD., Friendly House, Chiswel! Street E.C.1 

Illustrated descriptive leaflet post free on request / 
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5,550 PRIZES in this NEW 

COMPETITION 

SPOT THE CADBURY 
LINES IN THIS 
PICTURE 

LIST OF PRIZES 

SO 40/- Caskets 
500 2 lb. Regent Assortment 
5,000 Parcels containing: 

i lb. Milk Coffee 
i lb. Bournville Fruit and Nut 
i lb. Creme Filled Block 
4 lb. Truffle Filled Block 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 

The picture which is given here is 
made up almost entirely of illustrations 
of various kinds of boxes, bars, tins, etc., 
of Cadbury’s Chocolates and Cocoa. 

All you have to do is to discover as 
many of these as you can, putting a 
neat circle on or against each one— 
just as we have done with the tin of 
Bournville Cocoa (2) ! Every product 
you find gives you a mark. Then 
when you have found all the goods you 
can, see how many' of them you can 
recognise by name in the list on this page. 
Each one has a number in the list—put 
this number m the circle you have made 
on the article. Remember that each 
one you can number adds another mark 
to your score. 

When you have found all the 
“ Cadbury ” products you can see, and 
also identified as many as possible as 
particular “ lines,” count up your total 
of marks gained—i.e., one mark for each 
article correctly circled and one extra 
mark for each number added-—write 
the total in figures in the space marked 
on the coupon, and cut out the picture. 
Then fill in the coupon with your name 
and address, cut it out neatly and pin 
it to the picture. Send both in a 1 id. 
stamped envelope to : 

“Chocolate House” Competition, 

Cadbury, Bournville, 

so as to reach there not later than 
Monday, December 5th, 1932. Entries 
arriving later will be disqualified. 
The winners’ names will appear in this 
publication at a later date. 
not apply to the Irish Free State or abroad.) 

. .......U 



RULES 


(which must be strictly 
adhered to). The Fifty £2 
Caskets of Cadbury’s 
Chocolates will be awarded to the fifty competitors 
who " spot ” and correctly identify the greatest 
number of Cadbury’s products in the picture; 
and the other prizes in order of merit. 

The decision of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. Ltd. must 
be taken as final and binding, and they reserve the 
right to amend or extend the prize list if necessary 

LIST OF PRODUCTS. 


in case of further ties. The full value, however, 
will be awarded. 

Each attempt must consist of one picture and the 
corresponding coupon duly filled in and signed in 
ink. Coupons or pictures bearing alterations or 
alternative numbers, or any which are mutilated, 
will be disqualified. No responsibility can be 
taken for delay or loss in the post, and no corres¬ 
pondence will be allowed. Employees of Messrs. 
Cadbury Bros. Ltd. must not compete. 

(This does 


1. Cup Chocolate 21. 

2. Bournville Cocoa 22. 

3. Jib.C.D.M.Block 23. 

4. \ lb. Nut Milk Block 24. 

5. J lb. Moulded Block 25. 

6. I lb. Filled Block 26. 

7. 2 oz. C.D.M. Blocks 27. 

8. 2d. C.D.M. Bar 28. 

9. 2d. Whole Nut Bar 29. 

10. id. C.D.M. Bar 30. 

11. 2d. Marshmallow 31. 

12. 2d. Turkish Delight 32. 

13. 2d. Cokernut Bar 33. 

14. 2d. Flake 34. 

15. 2d. Marzipan Walnuts 35. 

16. Stirling Biscuit Assortment 1 lb. 36. 

17. Bournville Biscuit Assortment 1 lb. 37. 

18. Assorted Round Box 38. 

19. Butterfly Presentation Casket 39. 

20. Red Box 1 lb. 


Milk Tray Assortment 
2d. Coffee Creme Stick 
Spanish Casket 
Dahlias Casket 
Laughing Cavalier Box 
Baghdad Casket 
John Peel Box 
Cranford Assortment 
Princess Elizabeth Assortment 
Carnival Assortment 
Regent Assortment 
Crystal Assortment 
King George Assortment 
Prince of Wales Assortment 
Milk Chocolate Neapolitans 
Milk Chocolate Croquettes 
Assorted Box 1 lb. 

Worcester Assortment 
Kennel Club 2 lb. 


COUPON 

Chocolate House Competition (attach 
this coupon to the picture). 

I agree to abide by the decision of the 
judges, Cadbury Bros. Ltd. 


Signature,, 
Address .... 


Count up your circles (cum¬ 
bered and otherwise) in the 
picture and write your total 
score —i.e., i mark for each 
article found, and i extra mark 
for each you number as a 
particular product—in figures 
here. 


At 


H*' 


■o 
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Jacko Makes Himself Scarce 


And one day, when the schooner was 
pitching a good deal, Mr Sunshine sent 
him out on the bowsprit. 

Jim had come across Gannett at the 
heel of the bowsprit, overhauling and 
tightening one of the ropes, and was giving 
him a hand by hauling on the purchase- 
block and tackle while Gannett took in 
the slack. And this done, and all fast and 
taut, up struts Mr Sunshine. 

" Nicely done, Mr James 1 ” cooed he. 
" Nicely done—and if you’re not laying out 
on that jib-boom before I count five I’ll 
take the hide off your body for splicing 
my tackle.” 

And he pointed to the spar running out 
from the bowsprit’s extremity. 

Jim smothered a grin, set his teeth, and 
was off. Having steadied himself over the 
knight-heads, as Gannett had called the 
pieces of timber securing the bowsprit at its 
stem, he went swarming along the foot-rope, 
past the bowsprit itself, and was on the 
jib-boom ere the bosun’s count had scarce 
finished. And there he lay, with the 
waters tossing below him and drenching 
him with their spray every time the ship 
dipped, while sometimes it seemed that the 
spar must carry him right under and at other 
times it felt as though he were being shot 
to the sky. There he lay, clinging- tight 
and holding his breath or drawing it up 
through his nose lest he swallow the ocean 
in a bucketful, till eventually Mr Sunshine’s 
hail had recalled him and He bolted off to 
his bunk to get some dry clothes. 

But the bosun had stayed him for a 
moment first. " Mr James,” he had said, 
with his hands pressed into the small of 
his back and giving his expression' that 
elegant twirl which, when it suited him, he 
could use as well as the Squire'himself, 
"if I were spared, Mr James, to exist on 
this planet for another two hundred years 
I should not despair of turning you into a 
sailor. It is possible. I might make a 
sailor of sorts of you.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Jim, who was 
thinking he’d done very well. 

" But next time I send you out on the 
jib-boom, my lad, unless you move 
livelier I’ll flay you alive.” 

Then the chubby little man had marched 
off to the Squire. 

“ With deference, sir,” he had said, "our 
ship’s boy shapes well, sir.” 

Continued in the last column 


J acko, looking unusually dismal one 
morning, went out for a walk and 
ran into his friend Chimp. 

Hallo ! ” cried Chimp, grinning at 
him. " What’s doing ? ” 

“ Nothing,” growled Jacko^that 
seemed to be the trouble. 


Suddenly there was a piercing shriek. 
An old lady cried out that something 
had caught hold of her leg. 

“ What did you do that for ? whis¬ 
pered Chimp, angrily. 

“ I didn’t,” hissed Jacko ; " at least, 
I thought it was the leg of the seat.” 


“ He was born upon the sea,” observed 
Mr Deedwinnick. 

“ Give me a month or two and I’ll make 
him a rare seaman, sir.” 

It was this Jim, and a Jim who had 
learned a deal more : how to shoot the 
sun with a sextant (from Mr Tregenna), 
how to set about shaping a course (from the 
Squire himself), how to overhaul and coil 
down the running gear, and see that the 
standing gear.was properly braced, setting 
up any slack stays with whip-block and 
tackle (from Gannett), and how to get his 
teeth at last through Honeyman’s duff ; it 
was this Jim who had got to know all the 
noises of the ship, her creakings and 
strainings, the thump of the seas on her 
weather bow, the slap of some piece of 
cordage that had broken adrift, the slow, 
measured flap of the edge of some sail that 
lacked enough wind, the tramp of the feet 
of the officer pacing the poop, the thousand 
and one little sounds that never kept- 
silence—it was this Jim, who having been 
sent ashore in San Francisco on an errand 
connected with- the re-victualling, had 
discharged it and was coming back through 
the docks when he fancied that he sighted 
his shell-hunting stranger in the lee of a 
knot of men at work with a winch. 

Jim broke out into a run, but when he 
reached the winch his quarry was disap¬ 
pearing round one of the sheds. Though 
he had not got close enough to see the man 
fully he felt no shadow of doubt that it 
was the same. It troubled him. For 
what should this fellow be doing here, 
unless he were keeping a watch on the docks 
fqr his own ends ? How much had he 
learned when he crawled on the beach at 
Polgelly ? The name of a ship. 

Jim lost no time in making report to the 
Squire. Who listened without a word : and 
then pronounced, smiling cheerfully, “ Well, 
there’s no doubt that the man’s sailing 
under false colours. For you may as well 
know now that before we left Liverpool I 
had search made into the account of himself 
which he gave you. Our learned societies 
know nothing of a Theodore Jaffray.” 

” Then he must be a spy 1 ” exclaimed 
Jim. “ Sir, he's in the pav of the villains 
who have stolen the island f ” 

Mr Deedwinnick threw him a nod. 

“ Friend Jim,” said he, “ it sticks in my 
mind that you’re right.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 



A policeman came 

I’ve got sixpence,” said Chimp ; 
" let’s go to the Pictures.” 

Jacko cheered up at that, and off 
they went. 

But a very popular film was being 
shown that week, and when they got to 
the booking-office there wasn’t a seat to 
be had. 

Chimp was moving away, but Jacko 
stopped him. 

" Wait a jiffy,” he said, “ I’ve got an 
idea ; ” and, as soon as the Commission¬ 
aire’s back was turned, he darted through 
the swinging door and was lost in the 
darkness. 

Chimp slipped in after him, and the 
two crawled along on their hands and 
knees till they found a corner where 
they thought they wouldn’t be noticed. 


knocking at the door 

And that was what he told them when 
they hauled him out. 

. He knew they wouldn’t believe him, so 
he took to his heels and ran—and didn’t 
stop till he was safe in his own home. 

But he wasn’t safe there, for presently 
a policeman came knocking at the door. 

I want a word with your young 
man,” he said, with a wink, when 
Mother Jacko opened the door. 

“ Dear ! dear 1 ” said Mother Jacko 
all of a-tremble. “ What has he been 
doing now ? Step inside.” 

Jacko, who had taken refuge in the 
coal-cellar, heard what was said though 
he didn’t see the wink; and while the 
policeman “ stepped inside ” he slipped 
up the coal plate, wriggled through the 
opening, and made off ! 





Enjoy real home-made 
’Xmas fare with 

& Hugoris 


fIDtncemeat. 

lib. Shredded ‘Atora.’ lib. Currants, lib. chopped Apples, lib Brown 
Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. J lb. Citron Peel. \ lb. Candied Orange Peel. 
5 lb. Candied Lemon Peel. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped 
1 Lemon. I Nutmeg, grated. a teaspoonful Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas! 


Dry tli e sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of lemon.° Mix 
all thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine instead 
ol being chopped.) 


Christinas putting. 

1 lb. Shredded ‘Atora.’ 2 lb. Raisins. 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. Sultanas, 
a lb Candied Peel. § lb. Sugar. 2 teaspoonsful Baking Powder, 
f lb. Flour. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice of 1 Lemon. 
6 Eggs 1 lb. Breadcrumbs, i Nutmeg. 1 eggspoonful Salt. 
Milk - sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry ingredients into a 
basin blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of 
lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put into greased 
pudding basins, covet with greased paper and steam 6 hours. Sufficient 
for 4 puddings. 

These recipes are taken from the ‘Atora’ Booh of 100 
tested recipes. Send a postcard for a copy post free from 
HUQON & CO., Ltd., Manchester. 


The Good Beef Suet 
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Boys & Girls 

can make these 
wonderful wax 
models-in § few 
seconds f 


A A A 


Imagine how jolly it would be to 
build your own Village, and have as 
many Cottages, Trees and Fences as 
you like. . .your Navy, with enough 
Ships to cover the nursery table. . , 
a Zoo with countless Animals, or a 
Castle with heaps of Towers and 
Gateways ! You can do this with 
any of the four ‘ Joymold ’ sets, each one contains an 
assortment of splendid metal moulds and a big supply 
of coloured wax, as well as a folding base-sheet, beauti¬ 
fully printed in colours representing sea and coast, or 
fields, lanes, roadways, etc. And ‘Joymold’ models 
are so simple to make. You just soften the wax in your 
hands, press into the mould, place in cold water, and 
then lift out and open. . .there’s your finished model! 
Choose from ‘ JOYMOLD ’ CASTLE. . .VILLAGE. . . 
ANIMALS. . .NAVY. 




FREE 


WAX MODELLING OUTFITS 

You can buy any of the metal moulds 
separately with your pocket-money. 

LEAFLET— Write to Wra. DAILEY (B'HAM) LTD., BIRCH WORKS, 
WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BS3H 


royds 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


FRENCH 

• • Sanaa COLONIES 

Including old and recent issues. Every stamp a per¬ 
fect picture in itself. Leopards, natives, jungle 
scenes, etc. You must get them. I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage, abroad 6d. p.o. Only one gift 
to each applicant. 


C D RfCEC WILLING DON, 

- ■ ■ *' ccr J EASTBOURNE, SUJ 


SUSSEX. 


lOO Lions 


lor 4 ',dL. 


BARNET. 


-1N&* 


Postage 
ljd. extra- 

The “ Whipsnade ** Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them, including bi-coloured Soruth 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Esthonla, 
N.Z., Victory, Persia (large), and some fine long 
sets. Applicants for approvals sending postage receive 
set of Danzig with 20 lions and 72-p. booklet free. 
Senders of collectors' addresses get additional FREE set. 
WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Roaa. ^|^ 


ZOO PACKET FREE 11 

Contains 60 different stamps, including : 

10 ANIMALS. lO BIRDS, 10 SHIPS, 5 MAPS, 
and 25 different Unused. 

Lions. Tigers, Panthers, Swans, Eagles, etc. OVER 
20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF ANIMALS, BIRDS AND 
SHIPS are included. A packet of beautiful stamps with 
which you will bo DELIGHTED I ABSOLUTELY FREE [ I 
Just enclose 2d, postage, requesting approvals. 
SHOWELL BROS. 

(C.N.14). 42. Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


Matlock! 

STAMP 

ALBUM 


VICTOR 

BANCROFT 


IMPROVED MATLOCK ALBUM 

The Greatest Gift made EVEN BETTER 
ONE I1UNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp¬ 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. 

Just send 4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS, 
rnrr I If extra id. is sent a Splen- 
rnCL ■ did Illustrated Handbook, 
'• THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA." 
will be sent as well as the Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


FIRIE CRETE SET. 

To those sending for my BETTA Approvals, 
the above splendid set of large Pictorials will 
B 7 be sent free. 

£ BEST SELECTIONS. LOWEST PRICES. 
ET LARGEST DISCOUNTS. 

™ Enclose 2d. to cover Postage and Packing. 

Alixharland Bldgs; High HolVorn!W.C."! 


Free! 


Aeroplane & 

Ship Packet 

This huge packet contains UNSORTEi) 

FOREIGN STAMPS, many OOO scarce from 
Morocco (Biplane), Roumania (Monoplane), New 
Caledonia (Sailing Boat), Ivory Coast (Canoe), Greece 
(Steamer in Isthmus), China (Junk), Cameroons (River 
Raft), etc. A wonderful lot. Just send 2d. postage 
and request our Famous Extra - Large - Discount 
Approval Sheets (Abroad 6d. P.O.).— L0NGB0TT0M 
AND EASTICK, 59, Holdenhnrst Road, Bournemouth. 


10 Uruguay, 8 Luxem¬ 
burg,70 Different Free! 




Includes Siam. Sudan. Jamaica, Travancore, 
Turkey ( A drianople), Nigeria, G.B. (1841), Egypt 
(Pyramid), Ivory Coast; also the fine Luxemburg 
set and the beautiful Uruguay, including the bird 
(leru teru) stamps and the small “ Artigas ” 
issues, and finally 100 Titles of Countries. Send 
2d. fer postage and request Approvals. 


LISBURN &, TOWNSEND (C-N.), Liverpool. 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



It’s hard to remember that he was once a “mother’s 
darling,” and dependent on her all the time. But they 
wisely broke him of that quite soon. They gave him 
small duties to perform . . . responsibilities . . . started 
him on the Lifebuoy habit. Now he knows how to look 
after himself all right! Knows that germs and infection 
risks are swept away when he uses Lifebuoy after coming 
in from play—and before meals. Likes showing he 
knows. . . . And there’s no mistake about the way 
the good lather gets round his neck and into grimy 
scratched fingers. He uses it with such evident enjoy¬ 
ment. It’s a relief to mother—seeing him so independent 
yet just as wise about health rules as she would be! 


LIFEBUOY 

is more tliasi a good soap 
—It’s a good liaMt 

94-169-55 A LEVER PRODUCT 


#1 


# 


EMULSION 

for Health thisWinter 


pH 



52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry East End Children. Remember the little ones. 

3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/-for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON> SupC 

EAST END MISSION, 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.1, 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO.. 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.P. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet price. 4f-, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
De Luxe Model. 2/- extra. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
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14s fid a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Hidden Birds 

'J'HF, names of ten different birds 
are hidden in the tollowing 
composition. Can you find them ? 

We’ll call at The Bull Inn, 
Ethel, now re-named The Crown, 
and pick up your mother on the 
way back. I telephoned over a 
week ago to remind her. Hurry 
up, love. Remember how late 
it is. These clocks want regulating. 
It’s the second or third time I’ve 
mentioned it. Answe’ next week 

Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT.. 



NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on November 19 . The daylight 
gets shorter each day. 

The Tides 

JJigh tides occur at intervals of 
12 hours 25 minutes. But 
some places, Southampton for 
example, get four tides a day on 
account of their peculiar geo¬ 
graphical position. In certain 
parts of the China Sea there is 
only one high tide a day. The 
Mediterranean is practically tide¬ 
less. The highest tides occur at 
New and Full Moon. 

New Manchukuo Stamp 

■JhiE new State of Manchukuo, 
which was formerly Man¬ 
churia, has now 
issued its own 
stamps. 

The low 
values show the 
ancient Lama 
tower in the city 
of Mukden. The 
Alanchu kings 
were buried in 
this tower, 
which is over two thousand years 
old. The other .values show 
President Pu Yi of Manchukuo. 

What Ami? 

J’.u round and solid, soft and light; 
Pray hurl me down with all 
your might. 

You’ll find that I ne’er break that 
way; 

But tear me and I’ve had my day. 

- - - Answer next tvech 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and'Jupiter are in the South- 
East, and Mars 
is in the South. 
In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South - West, 
Uranus in the 
South, and 
Atercury in the 
West but in¬ 
visible. The 
picture shows the Moon at 7 a.m. 
on Tuesday, November 22 . 

Three Little Charades 
'J'he first two lines give clues to 
two words which, though 
complete in themselves, form the 
syllables of the word to be found 
from the clue in the third line. 
Part of body, box, or case. 
Small block that’s screwed to 
bolt, now place. 

Stale anecdote in this fruit trace. 
Human species, you’ll surmise. 
Hero airman of the skies. 

Here’s a threat, without disguise. 
A harbour, aperture, or wine. 
This beam of light will brightly 
shine. 

A speaking likeness now design. 

Answer next week 

A Picture Puzzle . 



piND the names of the objects 
shown here and place them 
in such order that two consecutive 
letters from each word will-spell 
the present time. Answer next week 

A Snow-Buried Town 1 • 

Phe town of Tyc in Washington 
is often completely buried by 
snow. It stands at the end of a 
railway tunnel through -the Cas¬ 
cade Alountains, and lies in a 
valley with steep walls. In severe 
winters the entire place is covered 
with snow for weeks at a time. 

The buildings are connected by 
ingenious snow-sheds, and life 
proceeds normally under the snow. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 




9 


Haby Billy ' Fox had a 
birthday, and his mother 
said, “ We will give you a 
birthday treat because you 
have been nearly good for a 
whole week. When the night 
comes, and the Moon is big 
and sails up over the trees 
round and white, instead of 
going to' bed you shall come 
with me over the fields.” 

Baby Billy Fox was very 
excited when he heard this, 
for he had never been out so 
late before. 

When the night came they 
started off. 

“ What is that big- silver 
box over there ? ” asked 
Baby Billy Fox. 

“ That is the roof of Farmer 
Denny’s house, with the moon¬ 
light shining on it,” his 
mother answered. 


” And what is that little 
’eeny roof with the moon¬ 
light shining on it ? ” asked 
Baby Billy Fox. 



They started off 

“ Ah, ha! ” said his 
mother ; " that’s a surprise: 
wait and see.” 

When they got near the 
little teeny roof they saw that 
it was part of a little teeny 


Early in the Morning 
JpRE is a little fact to think of 
when next you find it hard 
to get up in the morning. 

In the course of 40 years the 
difference between rising every 
morning at six o’clock and eight 
o’clock amounts to about 29,000 
hours, or considerably more than 
three years. How much you could 
do in that time! 

lei On Parle Francais 



Le liquide La lime Le miroir 
Pourquoi versez-vous ce liquide ? 
La lime s’appelle aussi limette. 
Elle se regardera dans le miroir 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
J am not of flesh and blood. 

Yet have many a rib. 

No limbs except one. leg, . 

Tis truth and not a fib. 

My friends are many and dwell 
In lands of every race. . 

But they poke my nose in the mud, 
And often spatter my face. ■ 

I’m constantly carried about, - 
And stuck in gutter' and rut; 
And although I’ve no window or 
door, ! .■ 7 :; 

Yet I’m very frequently shut. 

A tissrer next week 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for 12 'towns. 
The four weeks up to October 22 , 
1932 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of last year.. 

- TOWN 

London 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
Belfast 
Leeds ... 

Edinburgh . 

Cardiff .. . 

Southampton 
Reading 
Lincoln 
Bath .. . 

Worcester .. 


BIRTHS DEATHS 

1932U93111932 1931 


1046 
633 
344 
401 
343 
169 
102 
66 
46 
70 
43 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Brothers and Sisters. 4 boys, 3 girls 
What Bird Is This? Ostrich 
. Words That Rhyme. Cheque, check; 
cere, seer; toes, tows. . . . ; 

What is UP C (sea) A (h ay) T (tea) 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


.. 1687 


. 558 
. 529 
. 258 
253 
. 104 

■ 65 

■ 57 
. 47 


1696 

1007 

998 

' 66 S 

672 

379 

503 

469 

553 

383 

309 

223 

244 

148 

127 

76 

'61 

51 

,67 

55 

73 

44 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Overheard 

piRST Camper: I slept like a 
top last night. 

Second Camper: Yes; like a 
humming-top. 

No Account 

Jt was his first experience as a 
shop assistant. 

“ Have you an account here, 
ma’am ? ” he asked, after booking 
a customer’s order. 

“ No,” was the reply; “ but I’d 
like to see the manager.” 

The assistant walked across to 
where the manager stood. 

“ A lady of no account to see 
you, sir,” he said. 

Two Waiters 

P)iner : I’ve waited half an 
hour for this turtle soup. 
Waiter : But, sir, you know how 
slow turtles are. 


Boots, and More Boots 



w word ! said Mrs Duck, 

I’m glad that’s not my child, 
To buy so many boots for one 
Would really make me wild. 

Business 

piiE subject of their talk was 
music lessons. 

“ I must admit that my daugh¬ 
ter’s music has brought a fortune 
to me,” said Air Subbubs. 

“ Really ? ” replied his friend 
with astonishment. 

. .“Yes,” continued Subbubs; 
“ it has enabled me to buy the 
houses of my neighbours at about 
half price.” ■ 

Punished 

A young man bounced into the 
office,. 

■“ 1 wish to see the manager,” 
he demanded. 

“ I’m sorry, sir,” said the clerk, 
“ but the manager is not in. Is 
there anything I can do for you ? ” 

“ I don’t deal with ’juniors,” 
was the rude reply, “ I’ll wait for 
the manager.” 

Nearly an hour passed. 

“ How much longer will that 
manager be ? ” demanded the 
visitor impatiently. 

“Nearly two weeks,' • sir,” 
quietly replied the clerk. “ He’s 
gone abroad on business.” 


Baby Billy Fox’s Birthday 


shed with a hole in it and a 
door ; and the door was open. 

“ Good ! ” said Baby Billy’s 
mother. " There is someone 
very careless here who forgets 
to shut doors. That is why 
I came. Now I am going 
through that hole to take a 
big fat hen and bring it out 
through the open door.” 

" What is a hen ? ” Baby 
Billy Fox asked. 

" You wait here ; you will 
see,” his mother answered. 

But Billy Fox didn’t like 
waiting much. The hens in 
the teeny house began making 
such a noise that he wished 
his mother would hurry' up 
and come back. And then 
suddenly' behind him he heard 
another noise, and, looking 
round, he saw someone 
coming toward him. 


It was the farmer. 

Now Baby Billy had never 
seen a man before, so he 
wondered what he could be, 
and he barked' out loud for 
his mother. 

But Baby Billy’s mother 
had already' heard the man’s 
voice and she ran out of the 
hen-house door as fast as she 
could, forgetting to bring a 
hen with her, and fled into the 
shadows, calling to Billy to 
follow. 

Then the man came up to 
Baby Billy' Fox and, stooping 
down, picked him up. 

" Come, my beauty' ! ” he 
said. ” You will be a lovely 
plaything for my Billy.” (For 
the farmer man had a Baby 
Billy Farmer Boy.) 

And that is how Baby 
Billy went to live at the farm. 



A penny buys a big, 
big bar 

Of “ Kreemy ” Tof¬ 
fee which is nice 
For boys and girls 
both near and far 
You can’t get bet¬ 
ter at the price. 


MADE BY 

E. Sharp &• sqns.ltd„ maidstone. « 





E nd 

CHILDISH 

AILMENTS 

Mothers welcome 
this new, safe 
pleasant way! 


So many minor 
ailments from 
which children 
suffer are caused 1 
by dangerous 
poisons which 1 
clog the system. 

There are many 1 
ways of removing 
these poisons ; but none so efficient, 
so safe, so pleasant as Feen-a-mint, 
the chewing laxative. Feen-a-mint 
is a firm favourite with children: 
they love its clean, fresh mint flavour. 
There is no pain with Feen-a-mint, 
no after-effects : and it is definitely 
non-habit-forming. Buy Feen-a mint 
today. A 1/3 box lasts for weeks ! 

Feenamint 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists, every¬ 
where, or post free by return . 

feen-a-mint products limited 

14 Bush House, London, W.C.2 
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